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MADAME VESTRIS. 


ne ee 


* A woman of quick sense. 

——“ Fie, fie upon her ! 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks.” —7rotlus & Cresgida, iv. 5. 

‘¢ What an eye she has! methinks it soumds.a parley of 
provocation: when she speaks ‘tis an alarm love. She 
is, indeed, a most exquisite lady, and J’ll warrant her fulé 
of game.” —Othelle, it. 3. - 

Tuts Lady (who has become so renowned from her person, 
ation of the celebrated rake Don Giovanni,) was born in 
London, in 1797. She*is of foreign parentage, her father. 
being an Italian, and son ef Bartotozzi, the well known 

raver: her mother is a German lady, formerly a skill- 


ful professional performer on the piano. 
Mise BaRrTOLOzzI was not educated with a viewtoher . 

| adopting the stage as a profession, nor is it probable that. . 

} her inclination would ever have Jed her to take that step, 

§} had not accident thrown in her way M. ARMAND VEsTRIS, 

} then principal dancer at the King’s Theatre. This gentle- 
FOL. 111,—No. 23. ce 
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man, the pupil and rival of AuGusTE VestRris, his father 
was born in Paris, on the 3d of May, 1787, and made his 
first appearance as a Dancer on the Stage of that Capital, 
at the age of 13 years. He was presented tothe public by 
his father and grandfather. The latter who was entitled 
** the Gud of Dance” had quitted the Stage some time be- 
fore, on account of his advanced age, but came forward 
again on this gratifying occasion. All Paris repaired to the 
Theatre to see the three VrsTrRts’s in the same ballet, and 
ARMAND was by unanimous consent adjudged the crown. 
He continued for several years to eclipse all rivals in most 
of the Capitals of Europe, and at length made his débit on 
the 6th of January, 1809, in a pas de deux with Madame 
ANGIOLINI, at the King’s Theatre, where he was the load- 
star of the season. The renown and attentions of this gen- 
tleman captivated the youthful heart of Miss BaRToLoZz1, 
and she was married to him at St. Murtin’s in the Fields, 
on the 28th of January, 1813, efé she had attained the age 
of 16 years. This union has not been productive of any 
children.—Notwithstanding the nature of M. Vestris-s 
profession, he for some time had no intention of introducing 
his wife to the stage as a performer; but after the lapse of 
a year or two finding that his circumstances were not ina 
very flourishing.condition, he determined upon bringing her 
forward as a candidate for public favour, She accordingly 
received a few lessons in singing, from M. Corri, and made 
her first appearance, for her husband’s benefit, at the 
King’s Theatre, on Thursday the 20th of July, 1815, as 
Proserpina, in WINTER’s beautiful Opera ‘‘ J/ Ratto dé 
Proserpina.” This was a bold undertaking, since the part 
had been composed expressly for Grassi, and her excel- 
lence was still vividly recollected by the town. The youth 
and beauty of Madame Vestris atoned, however, for her 
deficiency in point of talent, and she made a most favour- 
able impression upon a crowded audience. She repeated 
the character on the following Saturday, when the Princess 
CHARLOTTE of Wates honoured the Theatre by her pre- 
sence, and was so enraptured at the performance of the trio © 
“¢ Mi Lasci,” by Madame Vestris, Madame Sgssi, and 
Signor Graam, that she joined heartily in the plaudits of 
the house. So delighted, indeed, was Her Royal Highness ~ 
with the youthful débutante, that she again visited the 
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house on Tuesday the 25th, when the same Opera was 
given a third time, and, in fact, Madame VFSTRIS so 
charmed the frequenters of the Opera House, that the piece 
was played repeatedly till the close of the season. Yet it 
was sufficiently easy to discover that the talents of the 
young performer had done little towards exciting this feel- 
ing in her favour. To confess the truth, they were at this 
period of a very humble order. Her voice by no means 
possessed the richness aud volume it has since acquired, and 
her acting was still less admirable, being limited to crossing 


‘her arms gracefully upon her bosom, looking like a pretty 


piece of still life, or giving an occasional gentle wave of her 
right hand during the execution of a song. Her defects 
became more obvious in the course of the next season, 
when she appeared in ‘‘ Cosi Fan Tutte,’’ Susannah in 
‘‘ Figaro,” and one or two more characters. Jt was then seen 
that though she had been tutored to go through her original 
character, Proserpina, tably, she was not possessed 
of talents or experience sufficiently extensive to enable her to 
retain possession of the station she occupied. She remained, 
however, in the Company till the close of the season 1816, 
when she proceeded with her husband to Paris. On the 
7th of December, 1816, she‘made her appearanee at the 
Théatre Italien, in that City, where she performed her 
favourite character Proserpina, to the Ceres of Mrs. 
Dickons. The Parisian critics, however, were less indul- 
gent than those of Londen, they would not suffer their judg- 
ment to be warped by the fascinations of youth and beauty : 
and accordingly Madame Vestris quickly asumed her due 
rank in the estimation of the public. 

From Paris her husband proceeded to Naples, where he 
is now ballet master, but he was not accompanied on his 
Italian journey by our heroine, who preferred the fasci- 
nations of Paris to a trip across the Alps. We are unable 
to state the exact number of her performances in the 
French Capital, which she quitted in the winter of 1819, 
and having returned to London was engaged by Mr. Eu.is- 
TON, and made her first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, 
on the 19th of February, 1820, as Zil/a, in the “‘ Siege of 
Belgrade.” She afterwards played Adela, in the ‘‘ Haunted 
Tower,” Artaxerxes, and Dolly Swiss, in ‘‘ Shakspeare 

ce? 
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versus Harlequin,” but although she was well liked by the 
town, her attraction was not very powerful until the mana- 
ger hit upon the ingenious expedient of decorating her with 
breeches, and bringing her forward as Giovanni in the mu- 
sical Burletta of “* Giovanni in London,” which piece has 
put scores of pounds into the treasury of the Theatre, and 
ten, as we are informed, into the pocket of its author, 
Mr. MoncrigeFFr. The bait succeeded; the town ran in 
crowds to sce Madame VEstRris’s legs, though they had 
been somewhat lukewarm about her singing, and hundreds 
** who made mouths at her” while attired in the becoming 
dress of her own sex, discovered that her proportions were 
most captivating when set off to advantage by a tight pair 
of elastic pantaloons. Her fame spread rapidly; she was 
engaged by the Haymarket Managers during the summer ; 
by Mr. Bunn for Birmingham; and by Mr. Mueray at 
Edinburgh. ‘ 

No one can deny that Madame Vesrtais has wonderfully 
improved since she performed at the King’s Theatre. Her 
voice, which is a contr’alto, is become much more rich, 
mellow and powerful: und she has evidently made music 
her study, greatly to her advantage. Her acting is still 
more strikingly amended; the timidity which formed so 
great a drawback upon the effect of her early exertions hus 
entirely vanished ; and no actress of twenty years standing, 


upon the stage, is more perfectly free and unewbarrasséd ° 
in her manner than is Madame Vestrts. This confidence, ~ 


not to say boldness of demeanour, is of advantage to her in 
male parts, but it detracts from the charm of her female 


personations. Madame Vxsrtuis is short in stature but | 
well formed ; her face is handsome, and her arch dark eyes 


are capable of the most animated expression. She lds 


moreover a bewitching mouth which she is well aware af, — 


and takes care to play off the charms of her lips upon the 
youngsters in the boxes without mercy. To conclude, she 

as every requisite for the formation of an excellent actress, 
and may, if she think fit, become one; but the iacessagt 
performance of gross rakish characters wil, by degrees, 
completely vuigarize her style, and for ever prevent her 
attaining to great eminence. 
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MR. KEAN. 


[Resumed from Page 267. 








This remaining unanswered, Mr. Bucky then published 
the following.— 


** To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 


Sir,—Mr. Kean has not disowned the letter; 1 am, 
therefore reluctantly obliged to believe, that it emanated 
from himself, rather than from one of those enemies, who, 
conscious of their own insignificance, are ever active in 
their malice against celebrated characters. In fact, I 
really thought that some one had assumed Mr. KEean’s 
name, for the purpose of doing him the short and little 
injury of a day ; instead of which it appears to be his own, 
and the injury must last for years. 

Circumstantial evidence, Mr. Epiror, is, sometimes, 
far better than positive. Mr. KEAN knows, and every one 
must know, that I cannot, by any associations, have posi- 
tive proof of what passed, many months ago, in private 
conversation. But the following extract from a news- 
paper, of this day, furnishes such a fortunate commentary 
on my text, that I think no argument will be esteemed ne- 
cessary to prove, at least, the probability of my statement. 

I have stated in the preface to ‘‘ The Italians,” that a 
gentleman having sent a letter relative to a tragedy he had 
written, to Mr. Kran, Mr. K. returned for answer, that 
unless the entire interest centered in the character designed 
for him, it would neither suit his reputation nor the interests 
of the theatre that it should be aceepted. This assertion 
Mr. K. denies; and yet it does most unfortunately happen, 
that the very gentleman who told me this, has, in a Journal 


of this day,(1) given the following statement :— 


“The letter sent to Mr. K. indicated that there were two 
characters in the piece, as it then stood, either of which 
might be so written up as to render it the principal ; and 
Mr. K. without waiting to see the MS. wrote te back, * unless 
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the character allotted to me is the chief object of the Play, 
tt will not be consistent with my reputation, or the interest 
of Drury Lane Theatre, to accept it.’ Now the chief object 
was to make a good Play ; and the story required that the 
three female, and two of the male characters, should be 


such as would require good acting, though the author was . 


prepared to give conspicuous prominence to whichever of 
the latter Mr. K. might most affect.’ 
__ If, after this confirmation of what I have asserted in one 
instance, Mr. K. should deny the substance of our conver- 
sations, I shall think myself justified, much against my 
will,in putting him to the test, from which his better judg- 
ment must recoil. And yet, surely the man, who is not to 
be a upon his word, is not to be believed upon his 
oat 

Hitherto, in the midst of many difficulties and injuries, 
Ihave been fortunate enough to command a considerable 
portion of personal respect ; and I am proud to say,, that, 
to the best of my belief, I have never lost a single friend. 
But I give public notice to all my friends, numerous and 
respectable as they are, that I shall have a contempt for 
any one of them, who may hereafter, shake me by the 
hand, if I do not come successfully out of this controversy. 
And I now call upon the more active portion of the Sub- 
Committee of last year, not only to lose all friendship fo 
me, as a man, but, for the sake of public justice, for th 
interests of the proprietors of the theatre, and out of respect 
to the acknowledged talents of Mr. Kean ;—I call upon 
them instan‘ly to come forward and convict me publicly 
of a falsehood, if I am wrong in stating, that Mr.K., pre- 
vious to his journey into Scotland, gave a distinct and po- 
sitive pledge, that nothing on. his part should prevent m 
tragedy from succeeding “‘ The Jew of Malta,” and that 
too, without any reference to compassion.‘1) 

That Mr. Moore, when he found the conduct of Mr. 
K. was operating to my disadvantage, might two or three 
mouths afterwards, plead the great expenses | had been put 





(I) Mr. Kean modestly says, ‘* Mr. P. Moore excited 
with some ability my personal compassion for Mr. Bucks, 
in consequence of which I undertook to act in his play.” 
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to, and the loss in time and money I should sustain, if after 
the solemn pledges that had been given, my tragedy should 
not be performed, is very possible. For having long been 
in the habit of reading Seneca and Boeruius, I| felt no 
shame in confessing to Mr. Moore, nor do I now in pub- 
licly confessing to the world,—that, from several persons 
not keeping their engagements with me, my truly excellent 
wife, my children, and myself, were, for the time, in great 
comparative want. 

From the second month of my marriage, up-to the mo- 
ment in which I am writing, I have been visited with such 
a series of afflictions as are } think,scarely to be paralleled in 
the annals of private life!—but I am too proud to excite 
even the sympathy of the public, much less the compassion 
of Mr. Kean. I am also too sensible of the beautiful 
advantages of adversity to repine ; though it would be 
miraculous, did [ not sometimes, feel impatience and 
disgust. 

_ Mr. Kean, I understand, is occasionally in the habit of 
doing generous actions to persons of his own profession ; 
but for him to presume to the consequence of exercising 
compassion towards me, would have been a subject of my 
ridicule, were I not so far advanced in the Knowledge of 
Iniaiun nature to know that ridicule is the weapon of dege- 
neérate minds. 

By the more active portion of the Sub: Cofhimittec, I, of 
course, mean Peter Moore, Esq. member for Coventry, 
ahd Col. DouGcLas, of York Place, Baker-street. These 
gentiemen are of high consideration it the country, and 1 
call upori them, as nen and as gentlemen, to do that jus- 
tice to Mr. Kran, which I should wish, were I placéd in 
Mr. Kean’s situation, to have administéred te myself. 
Should they be silent, their silence must, of cotirse, bé-con- 
strued to my benefit. : 

Mr. KEAN states, in his unfortunate letter, that when he 
read my. worst of all. bad tragedies, the only feelings it 
excited among the performers were uncontrollable laughter 
and pity for the author ! Now this is either a curious fact, 
or an alarming accusation. 1 am, therefore, resolved, that 
the public shall know the actual truth, or untruth of the 
assertion ; and 1 call upon Mr. Rage, Mr. Pope, and Mrs. 
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Grover, (1) to state publicly, in a body and with as little 
delay as possible, whether they did or did not commit that 
most disgraceful outrage on private feeling, of which Mr. 
KEAN so roundly has accused them! if they did, the pub- 
lic will have a sure criterion by which to judge of them; 
if they did not, something better than my assertions will be 
afforded to the world, by which they might judge the vera- 
city of Mr. Kean. 

THE AuTuor of the PuiLosopuy of NATURE.” 

March 21, 1819. 


The merits of this controversy may be summed up in few 
words. Mr. Bucke is not perhaps a very excellent poet, 
but he is a shrewd man of the world, accustomed to periodi- 
cal actions, and handles his weapons with no little dexterity. 
His withdrawing the “‘ Italians,” at the moment the public 
indignation was high against Kean for his conduct towards 
Miss Porter, and his calling upon RAE, Pope, and Mrs. 
GLover to “‘ state whether they did or did not commit that 
most disgraceful outrage on private feeling,” are plain 
proofs that he is no novice in literary warfare. His 
Sreatest defect is egotism; his preface will ‘‘ awaken ex- 
traordinary sensations in the public mind ;” his cause “‘ in- 
volves interests of the first magnitude to the establishment ;” 
of his tragedy, ‘‘ the catastrophe is never once fore- 
seen ;’’(2) and further, he constantly reads SENECA and 
Boetuius. With all this, however, his cause was certainly 
a just one, and the public, with few exceptions, were on the 
side of justice: but though the tide of popularity might 
ebb for a time from Kean, yet the period of that ebb was 
short, and the flood was the higher on its return. A few 
weeks, and K&an was again the idol of the people, and 
when, in 1820, he left England for America, his absence 
left a void, which could not be filled, even by the rivals of 
his genius. 

The only occurrence, from this period until his departure 





(1) The excellent Mrs. BARTLEY and Mr. WALLACK are 
in America ; but 1 request them to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of favouring me with their testimonies likewise. 

(2) This last passage occurs in his preface. 
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for America, worth recording, is, the presentation to him 
of a Sword of State by some of his admirers at Edinburgh, 
through the medium of Sir Jonn Sinciair, to be worn by 
him whenever he enacted the part of Macbeth. The present 
was accompanied by a Letter from Sir J. Sincs.air, which 
from the information it contains will, we think, be read 
with pleasure. The following is a Copy. 

‘* Sir—Some of your friends in the City, (Edinburgh,) 
became extremely desirous of presenting you with a mark 
of the high estimation which they entertain for your talents 
as an actor: more especially after having witnessed the 
very superior manner in which you performed the character 
of Macbeth. After considering the subject, it was at last 
resolved to present you with a Sword of State, to be worn 
when you appear upon the Stage, in that Tragedy, as 7he 
Crowned King of Scotland. 1 have much pleasure in send- 
ing you the Sword, which is prepared by some of our ablest 
artists, for the purpose of being transmitted to you. ‘ Jt 
is of the true Highland make,’ and crnamented with some 
of the most valuable precious stones that Scotland pro- 
duces.—‘ Macbeth’ is, on the whole, the greatest effort of 
dramatic genius the world has yet produced; and no one 
has hitherto attempted to represent the Scottish Tyrant, 
who has done, or could possibly do more justice to the cha- 
racter, than the Gentleman to whom I have now the honour 
of addressing myself. 

‘© Thelpresentation of this Sword reminds me of two parti- 
culars:—1. The swords in ancient times were largé and 
weighty, and the scabbards broad at the point. Hence, in 
SHAKSPEARE, Hotspur describes himself (Part J. ‘HenryIV.” 
Act 1, Secne 3.) ‘ Leaning npon his sword,’ that is to say, 
resting upon it in the scabbard. The sword also was not 
carried in belts attached to the person, (which with a large 
and heavy sword would have too cumbersume,) but was 
either held in the right hand, or carried on the left arm, 
the elbow being bent for that purpose. In battle, when the 
sword was drawn, the scabbard was thrown away, to imply, 
as the phrase denotes, that the combat was to terminate 
with the death of one of the parties. 2. There is reasyn to 
believe that SHAKSPEARE collected materials for the tra- 
gedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ on the spot where many of the trans- 
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actions took place. It is recorded in ‘ GuTHRIE’s Histor 
of Scotland,’ that Queen ELIzABETH sent some Englis 
actors to the Court of her successor JAMES, which was then 
held at Perth ; and it is supposed that SHAKSPEARE was one 
of the number. ‘This idea receives strong confirmation by 
the following striking circumstance :—Tlie Castle of Dun- 
sinane is situated about seven or eight miles from Perth. 
When I examined, some years ago, the remains of that 
Castle, and the scenes in its neighbourhood, I found, that 
the traditions of the country people were identically the 
same as the story represented in SHAKSPEARE :—there was 
but one exception. The tradition is, that Macbeth endea- 
voured to escape, when he found the Castle no longer te- 
nable. Being pursued by Macduff, he ran up an adjoining 
hill, but instead of being slain in single combat by Macduff, 
(which SHAKsPEARE preferred, as being a more interesting 
dramatic incident) the country people said, that in despair, 
he threw himself over a precipice, at the bottom of which 
there still remains ‘ The Giant’s Grave,’ where, it is sup- 
posed, Macbeth was buried. When you next visit Scotland, 
it would be interesting to take an early opportunity of ex- 
amining these classic scenes. 

‘* With my best wishes, that you may long continue an 
ornament to the British Theatre, I remain, Sir, your obe- 
dient Servant, 

JoHN SINCLAIR.” 


To this epistle, Mr. KEAN made the following reply :— 


‘* Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, announciog the transmission of a valuable 
sword, which you teach me to receive as a token of the 
flattering estimation, in which my professional exertions in 
the Northern Capital are held by yourself, and a portion 
of that public, to whose fostering indulgence I am already 
bound in lasting gratitude. ‘To those unknown Patrons, in 
whose name you have been pleased, in such gratifying 
terms, to address me, I beg you will convey the assurance 
that their kindness has not been lavished where it is not 

duly appreciated and deeply felt. 
’ © T am happy in the conviction, that. I shall only do jus- 
tice to their intention, in receiving the sword as at once 8 
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tecord of National Liberality, and a pledge of Scottish pa- 
tronage of the Stage ; may I not recognize this as their ob- - 
ject, by the selection of the distinguished pen which has 
honoured me with the communication, as well as in the 
costume of the present itself, which you are pleased to in- 
form me, is strictly national, both in its character and in - 
its ornaments? Permit me to add, Sir, that my own feel- 
ings could feel no higher gratification than tu be instructed 
in the belief, that I have been the fortunate instrument of 
increasing the number of Patrons of our art, the difficulties 
of which may in some measure be appreciated by the vari- 
ety and instability of success ; and in which we but too sen- 
sibly feel, how necessary is Public protection to encourage 
and sustain us, even in our least chequered and unclouded 
career. 
‘* T have the honour to be, with grateful respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. Kean.” 


The annexed Inscriptions appear on the Sword .— 


(On the Front.) 

To Epmunp Kean, Esq. 
As a tribute of admiration 
To his splendid talents, 
From 
His Friends at 
EDINBURGH. 
Presented November, 1819, 


(On the Reverse. 
This Sword was presented 
To 
Epmunp KEAN, Esq. 
When he appears on the Stage 
As 


Macbeth, 
The King of Scotland. 


(To be concluded in the Supplement.) 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
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WERNER; A TRAGEDY. By LORD BYRON. 





WE are not sutprised that Lee’s ‘‘ German's Tale,” 
Kruitener, published many years ago in the ‘* Canterbury 
Tales,” should be a favourite with Lord Byron ; for it is 


one of the most intensely interesting, and powerfully writ-_ 
ten stories in the English language. The singular compli- 
ment which the noble bard pays it, of taking it without a. 


single alteration, as the ground work of his Tragedy, pre- 
serving in most instances, the names of the personages 


drawn, and not unfrequently using the very language, | 


prove that his lordship entertains the same opinion of this 

tale as we have just expressed. We will not attempt a de- 

tailed analysis of the Drama, but will introduce a few re- 

marks and extracts, while we carry on the thread of the 

story. 

** Werner, the son of Seigendorf, was in his two and 

twentieth spring,” barred from his father’s house ; for his 
“* Own nature 

In vouth, was such as to unmake an empire, 

Had such been his inheritance.” 


He had held an important commission in the wars; but his 
rash conduct had occasioned his recall, and while in a re- 
treat which this disgrace had induced him to seek out, he 
marries Josephine, a poor but lovely and lofty souled Ita- 
lian. This alliance rivets the bar of separation which had 
been placed between him and his father. They have a son, 
however, (Ulric) who does not share in their proscription, 
but is received and brought up in the castle of Baron Sei- 
gendorf. The daring spirit of this youth eventually induces 
him to leave the halls of his grandsire, and unite himself 
to, and become leader of a horde of banditti which infested 
the forests of Silesia and Lusatia. Werner’s father dies, 


and he hurries, pursued by the enmity of Stralenheim (the . 


next heir to the possessions of Seigendorf,) to his paternal 
estate. Sickness detains him on the northern frontier of 
Silesia, where he obtains shelter in an old and deserted pa- 
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laee. His illness increases his poverty. Jn the hall of this 
palace, the wretched man, in great distraction of mind, is 
first introduced, venting his bitterness of soul : Josephine, 
in an affectionate endeavour to lessen the agony that is 
maddening his soul, unwittingly increases it by an allusion 
to their son. This melancholy scene is interrupted by the. _ 
entrance of the Intendant, who informs them that a great 
personage, in. attempting to cross the oyerflown stream, © 
ad been nearly drowned, but had escaped, and was now at 
the palace. The stories which the stranger hears of Werner, — 
excite his suspicions, and induce him to fear that Werner is 
the heir to the domains which he himself intends to take , 
possession of. On the other hand, Werner is convinced . 
that the stranger is Stralenheim, and, fearful. of being 
seized, meditates immediate flight ; but he found himself— 


“ Sick, poor, begirt too with the flooding rivers, 
impassable, even to the wealthy, with 
All the appliances which purchase modes 
Of overpowering peril with men’s lives— 
How can I bope: An hour ago methought 
My state beyond despair ; and now, ’tis such, 
The past seems paradise. Another day, 
And I'm detected; on the very eve 
Of honours, rights, and my inheritance, 
When a few drops of gold might save me still, 
in favouring my escape.” . 
The Baron’s suspicions induce him to send a dispatch to the 
Governor, respecting Werner. The latter on hearing this 
becomes phrenzied, seizes a knife, and after’ communing 
within himself, says— 
** 'll to the secret passage which communicates 
With the—no! all is silent—‘twas my fancy ! 
Still asthe breathless interval. bétween 
The flash and thunder: I must hush my soul 
Amidst its perils. Yet I will retire, 
+p see 4 yet be unexplored the passage 
wot of.” 


He reaches the ehamber ‘in which the Baron sleeps: His’ 
deadliest enemy lies beneath his arm—the knifeis lifted !-—~ 
Dd 
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tis withdrawn—and Werner seizing a rouleau of gold, fé= 


turns suddenly to his own room. Here he informs Josephine ' 


that he has not shed the blood of Stralenhéim, bat that he 


has taken his gold. This scene is brief, but is full of that 
knowledge of the himan heart which the author has so— 


frequently exhibited. . 


The Baron’s loss excites among the inmates of the pa-" 
lace great commotion. Many are suspected ; Ulric, who’ 


had preserved the Baron when struggling amid the waters, 


joins Fritz and the Intendant in search of the person who has ' 


stolen the gold. Rather abruptly we find Josephine and 


Ulric together—she has recognized him as her long lost’ 
son. Her maternal happiness at this moment, is finely told ' 


in the following sentence :— 


‘¢ T know it, 
But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
If I e’er feltit, ’tis so dazzled from 
My memory, by this oblivious transport. 
My son !” 
They are joined by Werner, and a scene of highly wrought 
interest ensues. U/dricspeaks of the robbery, and says that 
he has pledged himself to trace the “‘ villain.” Werner asks 
him how he dare apply to any unknown ‘being a word so 
opprobrious ? and at last avows himself the perpetrator of 
the robbery. Uvdric starts, looks earnestly at Werner, and 
then says, slowly— 


‘¢ And you avow it ? 


Werner. Ulric, before you dare despise your father, 
Learn to divine and judge his actions. . Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rear’d in luxury’s lap, 
I sit for you to measure passion’s force 
And misery’s temptation! Wait—not long, _ 
It cometh like the night and quickly—Wait ' 
Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted—till 
Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your cabin ; 
Famiae and poverty your guests at table ; 
Despair your bedfellow—then rise, but not 
From sleep, and judge! Should that day e’er arrive, 
Should you see then the serpent, who hath coiled 
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Himself around all that is dear and noble 
Of you and yours, lie slumbering in your path, 


- With but his folds between your steps and happiness ; 


Wlien he, who lives but to tear from you name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 

Chance your conductor ; midnight for your mantle ; 
The bare knife in your hand, and earth asleep, 
Even to your deadliest foe ; and he as ’twere 
Inviting death, by looking like it, while 

His death alone can save you: Thank your God! 
If then, like me, content with petty plunder, 


‘ You turn aside—!] did so.” 


This is perhaps one of the most powerful speeches in the 


‘whole range of the Drama ; but in justice to Miss LEE, we 


must show for how great a part of itshe may justly put in her 
claim tocredit. In page 187 of the ‘* German’s Tale,” Seigen- 
dorf says: Conrad, before you thus presume to chastise me 


‘with your eye, learn to understand my actions !—Young and 


inexperienced in the world—reposing hitherto in the bosom 
of indulgence and luxury, is ittor you to judgeof the forceof 
the passions, or the temptations of misery ?>—Wait till, like 
me, you have blighted your fairest hopes—have endured 


‘humiliation and sorrow, poverty and famine—before you 


pretend to judge of their effect on you ! Should that miser- 
able day ever arrive—Should you see the being at your 
mercy, who stands between you and every thing that is 
dear or noble in life !—Who is ready to tear from you your 
name—your inheritance—your very life itself—congratu- 
late your own heart, if, like me, you are content with petty 
plunder, and are not tempted to exterminate a serpent, 
who now lives, perhaps, to sting us all |’ 
Gabor, being accused by Ulric, fights with him; but is 
disarmed, and afterwards escapes being seized, having been 
provided by Werner with a refuge in the secret passage. 
Stralenkeim endeavours to induce Ulric to practise against 


‘Werner, being ignorant that he is his son, U/ric affects 


to assent to his wishes, learns his plans, and communicates 


‘them to his father. ‘The Jntendant is bribed by a ring to 
“facilitate the escape of Werner. Gabor remains for some 


hours in the secret passage, ry is made to utter a soliloquy, 
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which, though very beautiful, is certainly misplaced. 
Werner, unable to sleep, is walking before day-break in 
the garden, when U/ric leaps from a terrace; and demands 


in a short, perturbed manner, if his father had killed Stra- - 


lenheim? his father indignantly disclaims the dreadful 
deed. (1) The Hungarian Gabor had fled. Werner had 
found the pannel open. After some consultation with U/ric, 
he hastily departs with Josephine. Uzric’s character be- 
comes more developed, and the sudden transition to the 
castle of Seigendorf, where Werner is the lord, and Uérjc 
the count and heir, increases the mystery, and of course 
heightens the interest. Ida, the lovely daughter of Stra- 
lenheim, has been betrothed to Ulric by her father, who 
tenderly loves him. 

After a day of great rejoicing at Prague, for the long 
desired peace, Werner, the now Baron Seigendorf, (who 
was attended by his countess, /da, Ulric, and his vassals,) 
sees the Hungarian, and is overcome by the unexpected 
apparition. He consults with his son, and they cause dili- 
gent search to be made for the supposed assassin. Gabor, 
however, makes his unforced appearance before the man 
whom he had last known as the destitute Werner, and 
Utric, whu now appears in the dignified dress befitting . his 
high rank. In this scene Gabor boldly accuses Ulric.as 
the assassin. 

Gabor. You remember, or 
If not, your son does—that the lecks were changed 
Beneath his chief inspection—on the morn 
Which led to this same night : how he had entered, 
He best knows—but within an antichamber 
The door of which was half ajar—I saw 
A man who washed his bloody hands, and oft 
With stern and anxious glance gazed back upon 
The bleeding body—bué it moved no more ! 

Seigendorf. Oh, God of my fathers ! 

Gabor, I beheld his features 





(1) This, by the bye, is another /iteral copy from the 
original tale. We mention these facts not in disparage- 
ment. On the contrary, we consider only that they reflect 
equal honour on the Novelist and the Poet. 
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As I see yours—but yours they were not, thongh 
Resembling them—behold them in Count Ulric’s ! 
Distinct as I beheld them—though the expression 
Is not now what it then was; but it was so 

When I first charged him with the crime so lately.” 


During this speech, U/ric leans with an undaunted and 
contemptuous air against an adjacent pillar. He is finely 
described in Miss LEe’s tale, as ‘‘ detaching his.sabre from 
his side, and occupying himself in forming fantastic lines 
with it on the marble below. Now and then he half un- 
sheaths it, and seems curiously to examine its polish.” 

Seigendorf, after overcoming the first dreadful chaos of 
ideas and feelings into which Gabor’s tale has thrown him, 
perceives the necessity of securing his son’s safety and his 
own, by silencing the formidable witness and accuser who 
stands before them. He proposes that Gabor shall trust | 
himself in a turret for the present; to which the latter, 
after some hesitation and suspicion, consents. Seigendorf 
and his son are now left together ; and U/ric without hesi- 
tation acknowledges the truth of Gador’s narrative, and in- 
sinuates his intention of releasing himself from further dan- 
ger by the murder of the relator. ‘This wretched depravity 
of heart awakens the indignation of the unhappy Seigendorf, 
who exclaims— 


Oh, my dead father's curse, ’tis working now! 
Ulric. Let it work on! the grave will keep it down ! 
Ashes are feeble foes: it is more easy 
To baffle such, than countermine a mole, 
Which winds its blind but living path beneath you. 
Yet hear me still! if you condemn me, yet 
Remember who hath taught me once too often 
To listen to him! who proclaimed to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the occasion ? 
That passion was our nature ? that the goods 
Of heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 
Who showed me his humanity secured 
By his nerves only ? Who deprived me of 
All power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day ?. By his disgrace, which stamp’d 
(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 
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Himself, a felun’s brand! The max who is 
4t once both warm and weak, invites to deeds 
He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think ? We have done 
With right and wrong: and now must only ponder: 
Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I saved from impulse, as, unknown, 

{ would have saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, I slew 
Known, as our foe—but not from vengeance. He 

Was a rock in dur way which I cut through, 

As doth tlié bolt, because it stood between us 

And our true destination—but not idly. 

As stranger | preserved him, and he owed me 

His life; when due, I but resumed the debt. 

Pe, you, and | stood o’er a gulph wherein 

I have plunged our enemy. You kindled first 

. The torch, you showed the path ; now trace me that 

Of safety—or let me !”""———~—(1) 





(1) We must be indulged with one more extract from 
Miss Lee’s admirable tale, in order to prove our assertion 
relative to the closencss with which Lord Byron has followed 
this delightful authoress :—‘‘ Father, father,” interru 
Conrad abruptly, and his form seemed to dilate before the 
astonished eyes of the Count, ‘‘ beware how you rouse a 
devil between us that neither may be able to controul! We 
are in no temper nor season for domestic dissension. Do 
you suppose that while your soul has been convulsed, mine 
has been unmoved? or that I have really listened to this 
man’s story with indifference ?—I teo can feel for myself; 
—ferwhat being besides did your example ever teach me to 
feel ?—Listento me!” Silencing the Count with a savage 
and alarming tone :—‘“‘ If your present condemnation of me 
be just, I have listened to you at least once too often !— 
Remember who told me that there were crimes rendeted 
venial by the occasion: who painted the excesses of passion 
as the trespasses of humanity: who held the balance sus+ 
pended before my eyes between the goods of fortane and 
those of honour: who aided the mischief stirring spirit 
within me, by showing me a specioiis probity secured only 
by an infirmity of nerves. Had not your own conduct, by 
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Seigendarf, past all power of replying, metions to his son 
to leave him. But, although the ashappy Count speaks 
not, that active faculty which, defying time, space; debility, 
every thing but death, combines, arranges, and tortures at 
the same moment, was busy within. Suddenly awakening 
to a recollection of the danger in which the Hungarian now 
stands, from the blood-thirsty nature uf his son, he deter- 
mines upon instantly liberating him from the tower, and, 
actuated by an impulse of honourable desperation, not 
wholly unmingled, however, with an indistinct hope of si- 
lencing the accuser, he tears the jewels from his bosom and 
hat, and mounts the steps. The danger that could 
thus alarm Aim, was manifestly too imminent, the prize he 
offered too valuable to leave the Hungarian room for hesi- 
tation, and he flies.—U/ric, upon learning the escape of 
Gabor, in sullen madness quits the castle, after acknow- 
ledging to the affectionate Jda that he is her father’s mur- 
derer, on hearing which, the latter emphatically says, 


** And I have loved this man !’’ 


The Tragedy closes with a finely drawn picture of the over- 
whelming misery which now envelopes the souls of Seigen- 
dorf, Josephine, and Ida. - a 

Werner is dedicated “‘ to the illustrious GortHEe.” Dra- 
matically speaking, we will not hesitate to say that this 
Tragedy is the finest that Lord Byron has written. We 
have given two specimens of its unencumbered and energetic 








stamping you with disgrace, and your son with the illegiti- 
macy, deprived me of all power openly to defy Stralenheim, 
and were you so little skilled in human nature as not to 
know that the man who is at once intemperate and feeble, 
sanctions the crimes ke does #ot commit ? Was it wonderful 
then that I should dare to acé¢ what you dared to meditate? 
I have now nothing to do with its guilt or innocence. It is 
our mutual interést to avert its consequences. We stood on 
a precipice down which one of the three must inevitably 
have plunged: for I knew my own situation with the state 
to be as critical as yours.—I therefore precipitated Straten 
heim ‘You. held the torch !— You pointed out the path !— 
Show me now that of safety ; or let ine show it you!” 
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style; but in these the author was scarcely any thing more 
than the adapter and improver of Miss Lee’s language; in 
the following we have the noble bard speaking his own sen- 
timents, and clothing them with words and images from 
his own peculiar and inexhaustible mental stores :— 


Josephine. (Solus) ‘* What a state of being ! 
In Tuscany, my own dear sunny land, 
Uur nobles were but citizens and merchants : 
Like Cosmo, we had evils, but not such 
As these; and our all ripe and gushing vallies, 
Made poverty more cheerful, where each herb 
Was in itself a meal, and every vine 
Rain’d, as it were, the beverage which makes glad 
The heart of man; and the ne’er unfelt sun 
(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, leaving 
His warmth behind in memory of his beams.) 
Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, less 
Oppressive than an Emperor's jewelled purple. 
But here the despots of the North appear, 
To imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 
Searching the shivering vassal through his rags 
To wring his soul—as the bleak elements 
His.form.” — 


This is genuine poetry ; there are many other passages 
equally beautiful, which we should be tempted to extract; 
but that we have already exceeded our limits, (we cannot 
help at times forgetting the size of our work, when dwelling 
on a favourite a and are reminded that every body 
reads ByRon. D.... 


DON CARLOS; or, PERSECUTION. 
A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
By Lorp Joun RusseELi 








Tuis play is dedicated to Lord HoLLanp; and in his pre- 


fatory remarks, Lord Joun exhibits his historical autho- 
rities, maintaining at the same time, his right to de- 
part from these whenever it may suit his purpose. As 
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‘this isa right which no sensible man ever disputed, we will 
- waste no words on the subject, but proceed to enrich our 


pages with some of the beauties of this production. Sws- 
picion is thus poctically painted : 
Valodéz. Fear not ; 
The king has got a demon: 'tis suspicion ; 
Whose senses are refined to pain, whose ears 
Are stung to madness by a cricket’s chirp ; 
Whose jaundiced eyes in every sheep perceive 
A covert wolf ; and, mark you well, Lucero, 
He who reposes not in confidence 
That men are somewhat better than they are, 
Conceives them worse ; 
(The king himself, in a soliloquy, thus farther and 
finely pursues the same theme :) 
the boy ! 
How have [ tended him from infancy 
To be my age’s staff ; thinking to rest 
On him my heavier cares, and curtained schemes 
Big with the glories of a future age ; 
And now he is a vulture hovering o’er me, 
Watching my death to feed on my remains ! 
The people cry ; ‘‘ there is the prince shall reign 
When Philip is no more ;’’ old nurses bless 
His bedrdless face, and silly children toss 
Their tiny caps into the air ; while I 
Am met by frigid reverence, passive awe, 
That fears, yet dares not own itself for fear; 
As though the public hangman stalked behind me. 
And this it is to reign—to gain men’s hate. 
Thus for the future monarch, Fancy weaves 
A spotless robe, entwines his sceptre round 
With flowery garlands, places on his head 
4 crown of laurels, while the weary present, 
Like a stale riddle or a last year’s fashion, 
Carries no grace withit. Base, vulgar world ! 
*Tis thus that men for ever live in hope, 
And he that has done nothing, is held forth 
4s capable of all things ; poor weak herd! 
Heaven save me from the breath of your applause - 


The lines in the above quotation which we have distm- 
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‘guished by italics appear to us to breathe something of the 
spirit and energy of our elder dramatists, and are highly 
creditable to their noble author.—The pure Jove of the 
queen is also pourtrayed with great beauty, by Donna 
Leonora, interrogated by Philip : 


If Don Carlos in her presence stands, 
‘Then, like a statue starting into life, 
Her cheeks blush deep with rosy streams ; her eyes 
‘Glow with unusual fires; her arm, her hand, 
No longer move with langour ; all her frame 
In animated gesture speaks the soul ; 
‘Though still her timid modesty of mind 
‘Tempers with grace the beauty of her mien. 
Philip. She welcomes him? 
Leonora. Yes, sire, such welcome gives 
As when upon the dark blank world the sun 
Pours forth his beams ; when undistinguished space 
Grows rich with meaning ; hill, and lake, and plain, 
Glitter in new-born light, and hail the day :— 
Such is the queen, when to our quiet hours 
Don Carlos giyes his leisure. 


Birth-day gifts are mentioned by the Spy, and Philip, 
displaying a clear insight into the human heart, says— 


Madan, it is well : 
Such gifts are but the bonds of courtesy, 
That add civility to kindred ties ; (Aside.) 
¥ et like I not such tokens always worn ; 
Love oftentimes that dares not lend his march 
Direct from heart to heart, by such bye-paths 
Conducts his enterprize ; and warm desires 
That would shrink back from looking on the life, 
Are yet excited by the fond caress. 
[ Fortitude.) —-_——Fortitude 
Rewards itself, and dries the stream of grief 
In its own source, the mind. 
[4 Portrait.] ——Carlos is hot, 
Sudden in anger, eager in discourse, 
His feelings come all struggling to his lips 
Unmarshalled by the wand of Prudence; hencé 
His enemies catch up a wayward phrase © 
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Or thoughtless word, and dress it in a shape 

That makes it monstrous. 
[Zhe same, self-drawn.] My faculties but ill become a . 

prince ; 

Our mother Nature with a strange caprice 

Fits us for other parts than those we play ; 

A priestly robe covers the brawny limbs 

And lion-heart that should have been a soldier's ; 

While many a delicate fibre that seems formed 

To be for ever wrapt in silken bonds 

{s torn by peasant toil, or wastes itself 

Beneath the scorching Phoebus, or night-storm, 

In guarding camps; I, even I, was framed 

To wander idly all the day in woods, 

To gather flowers, to feed on the wild grape, 


| To drink the natural spring, to list to birds, 
‘] And find my joy in breathing balmy air— 


I was not made for courts or camps. 
[The cares of Royalty.) [ll do you know the spectral 
forms that wait 
Upon a king ; care with his farrowed brow, 
Unsleeping watchfulness, lone secrecy, 
Attend his throne by day, his couch by night - 
He stands the guardian of a beacon tower ; 
If storms arise, they rage around his head; 
If lightnings fall, they strike upon his roof; 
And in the gladness of a summer- day, 
As in the tempest of winter’s night, 
He walks apart, companionless, to watch 
If’gainst the common-weal a foe appear, 
And call the worldto arms. 
[Justice.—Osma at the Inquisition.) Gracious sire, 
Here Justice sits alone—a frowning power, 
Whose presence is too terrible for man, 
Unless, her sister, Mercy, standing by, 
Temper the ruthless rigour of her brow. 
iP reecnnneee) Our greatest actions, or of good or 
evil, 
The hero’s and the murderer’s, spring at once 
From their conception: oh, how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
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The world had wanted, had the actor said 
1 will do this to-morrow! 

[4 wicked Priest.] Vaidée. Canst thou not see ? 
The feebleness of common man proceeds 
From hosts of appetites that tear the soul 
With mingled purpose : his resolves are weak, 
His vision clouded ; but my appetites 
Were in one potent essence concentrate ; 
I neither loved, nor feasted, nor played dice; 
Power was my feast, my mistress, and my game. 
Thus have I acted with a will entire, 
And wreathed the passions that distracted others 
Into a sceptre for myself. 


Lord Joun’s principal error, we conceive to be the follow- : 


ing: he accounts for Cordoba’s hatred of Don Carlos thus: 


Don Carlos then was choleric ; he struck 


This is too close an imitation of Zanga, and other dra- 
matic personages with whom we are familiar; and is also, 
in our judgment, a mistaken view of humanity ; revenge, 
such as here described, must he roofed in a nobleness of 
mind, however erroneoue—the affront could not be felt. 
sufficiently by a low and grovelling soul —Vadtdéz calls Leo 
nora ‘‘the sharpest tool of all,” which Polonius might 


pronounce ‘‘a vile phrase.” Philip addresses the Inqui-’ 


sitor ‘‘ald priest,” which is out of keeping. Page ‘21, 

.* Heaven” is a dissyllable, or the verse halts for it. 28; 

an expletive— pe 
The king with his own voice, gave out the order. 


But, in spite of these trivial errors, and others, even 
more trivial, which we will not point out, this tragedy will 


increase the well-deserved fame of its patriotic and amiable’ 


author. He has clearly shown himself to be possessed of | 
true poetic feeling; but his subject shackles him, and we) 
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leek forward to yet higher efforts from his pen, when with ° 
a more judicious choice of story, and with more experience, - 
he shall once more tread the proud path of the tragic muse. 





RETRIBUTION. 


(Resumed from page 217.) 


Sir Albert. My grateful thanks to Him who fromon high 
Threw his protecting power around thy form : 
Shall still be offered up.—Proceed my sire. 

Sir Hugh. Soon as we attain’d the chalky. cliffs 
Of happy Albion, we bent our steps 
To Pomfret’s Halls ; to thank Sir Allan for 
His care, to press you to my beating heart, 

And to resume our high baronial sway. 
Twas near the hour when with a crimson hue 
The ling’ring beams do faintly tinge the clouds, 
That we arriv’d at the frequented cross 
Of stone, that overlooks the eastle’s vast 
And clust’ring turrets ; both joy and grief 
Alternate shed their influence o’er me ; 
And as I saw the setting sun illume 
The proud majestic pile, and bring to view 
Each well remember’d spot, the burning tears. 
Did scald these furrow’d cheeks. Whilst. musing on 
This scene, an aged man had faintly climb’d the steep, 
Whom as he slow approach’d I recogniz’d 
As my huntsman Hubert. Instantly he knew 
Me for his lord, and thought the yawning. grave 
Had belch’d me forth again, to,hover round 
The long deserted but still valued spot. 
But soon I undeceiv’d his faithful mind, 
And ask’d in anxious tone, how far’d my son? 
Significant he shook his head, and 
Strait reply’d, ‘Sir. Allan best could tell, 
‘ For since he sail’d for Holy Land, no tongue 
‘ Declar’d his welfare or hig woe. E’en his 
‘ Very name could not be breath’d unless in 
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* Secret, so much the fear of punishment, 

* Had operated on the oppress’d and 

‘ Driven vassals. And listen to thy faithful 

‘ Hubert’s prayer (the old retainer ardent spoke.) 

‘ That when you're bound for yonder walls, go not 

‘Therein, if you would wish to save the life 

‘ That heav’n once miraculously preserv’d. 

* Suppress, my honor’d lord, the impetuous 

* Burnings of revenge, and condescend to hear 

* The advice of one, whose true, tho’ feeble heart, 

* Would shed its life blood in defence of thee. 

‘ Enfoliag’d by Needwood’s clust’ring boughs, 

‘ And quite impervious to strangers eyes, there stands 

* St. Cuthbert’s ancient cell, where thou may’st rest 

* Awhile, unknown, unnotic’d, unobserv’d; 

‘ Meantime I'll sound the gath’ring tenantry, 

‘ And fire their souls by news of your return, 

‘ Till beaded by their lawful chief, they drag 

‘ The traitor to the dust. But when that hour 

* Arrives in pity spare the virtuous scion 

* Of a deadly race, his only child, the 

‘ Maid Elvira ; fragile as the lily, 

‘ Blooming as the rose—excellent in mind, 

* Symmetrical in form, and heavenly in work.’ 

Thus spoke the ancient man ;—armour and steeds 

Without delay we rais’d to aid us in 

Our direful enterprize. By the relation 

Of your life last night, I knew thee for my 

Long lost son, and oft my yearning soul did 

Wish to clasp thee in a close embrace. 

These strong emotions I o’ercame and waited 

Till the morning light should bring my Selim 

With the accustom’d hour. Whilst thus engag’d 

Unnotic’d you departed. Instantly 

We arm’d with quick dispatch, and guided by 

A hand all powerfnl, though unseen, most 

Opportune arriv’d in time to rescue thee. [Enter SELIM. 
Selim. Sir Allan’s soul hath left its earthly cage ; 

But e’er he died, he this confession made— 

That he, assisted by his ’squire Bernardo, 

Were the sole formers of the ambuscade, 
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By which ye were ensnar’d—that false retainer, 
Had warn’d Sir Allan of your near approach. 
But he has likewise paid the weighty debt 
Of all his sins ; shrouded in death he lies. 
Sir Hugh. Unheard of treachery !—My children come, 
The aged Hubert we will seek, and show — 
Our | ong lost forms to our astonish’d serfs. [E-xit. 


SCENE V.—T7he chamber of Lady Elwina. 
Lavy ELwina, sitting. —ALICE. embroidering. 


Lady{E. How is my soul, oppress’d with anxious thought, 

The weight of sad suspense lies heavy here. 
(Placing her hand on her heart.) 

My Alice take thy harp, and may its tones 
Harmonic, waft soft comfort to my breast. 
But let thy lay be mournful, or twill mock me. 

Alice. ll instantly obey thy lov’d commands, 
And if my feeble pow’rs shall draw but one 
Soft sympathising sigh, the notes will not 
Vibrate in vain. 


SONG.—ALICE. 


Oh! lady chase that pearl away, 
That dims thine eye of blue, 

And let the azure beaming ray, 
Be full disclos’d to view. 

Whoe’er did glide on life’s dark stream, 
When hope was waning fast, 

But some sweet vision still would beam 
With radiance to the last. 


Then lady cease to drop those tears, 
Thy cherished grief forego, 

Joy shall hereafter chace thy fears 
And turn thine heart from woe. 


[Zo be concluded in the Supplement.} 
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DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
IIl.—MAJOR PARLBY’S “ REVENGE.” 





THE TRAGICAL STORY OF LUDOVISIO CARANTANI, AND His 
TWO DAUGHTERS. 





Lupovisio CaRaNTANI, a native of Varesa, a city of the 
Milanese, had only two daughters by a wife who had 
brought him a considerable fortune; but that parental 
affection which ought to have been divided between them; 
was confined to the eldest, whose name was VICTORIA, 
though she was not near so amiable as OLympiA, her 
younger sister. This capricious preference was evident 
even in their infancy. Victoria enjoyed all the caresses of 
her father, nor could her sister obtain the smallest token 
of his tenderness or affection. Her mother’s love, indeed, 
made her some amends for this indifference; but death 
having deprived her of this consolation, she was exposed 
to numberless contradictions, and suffered continual ill- 
treatment. VicToria’s beauty, and the fortune which she 
might expect from the wealth and partiality of her father, 
soon drew about her a great number of suitors; and CARAN- 
TANI, that he might marry his favourite with the greater 
advantages, was determined to sacrifice to her interest the 
happiness of OLympia, whom he, accordingly, put into a 
convent, and caused a report to be spread that she had re- 
solved upon a religious life. This report gaining credit, 
increased the nuniber of Victoria’s lovers, among whom 
were gentlemen of the best families in the country. 

The father already congratulated himself upon the suc- 
cess of his scheme. As he had always treated the amiable 
Otympia witb severity, he was persuaded that she would 
be soothed by the tranquillity of a convent, and think her- 
self happy to have escaped the rudeness and neglect which 
she suffered at home. Nor was he altogether mistaken: 
for at the solicitation of several of her relations, who were 
devotees, and had been gained over by her father, she con- 
sented to take the habit of a novice, or probationer, in the 
monastery of San Martino. But there is a time of life 
when nature speaks a language very different from that of 
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monastic devotion. Orympia, though young, lively, and 
of a complexion naturally amorous, was on the point of 
becoming the victim of her father’s ambition, and her own 
inexperience ; on the very day, however, of the ceremony, 
she saw amongst the company assembled, as usual: on 
those occasions, an amiable cavalier, who had made a deep 
impression on her heart. Immediately the thoughts of a 
convent became intolerable ; and she reflected with horror 
upon the sacrifice which she was just about to make, of all 
those advantages which the world gave a promise of afford- 
ing her. 

. The nuns, and her devout relations, who soon perceived 
the change, endeavoured, in vain, to bring ber back to her 
first resolution. All the answer they received from her 
was, that her circumstances being equal to those of her 
sister,she did not feel inclined to sacrifice herself to her am- 
bition, or to the partiality of her father ; that her design was 
to marry, and that she intreated them to promote her union 
with a young cavalier of very good family, by whom she 
knew she was beloved. _ 

It is easy to imagine the astonishment of CARANTANI, 
when he became acquainted with a resolution which quite 
frustrated the scheme he had formed for raising the fortune 
of his dear Victoria. He earnestly intreated the nuns 
and his kinswomen to redouble their endeavours to make 
O.ympia alter her determination. But those endeavours 
only inflamed her passion, and increased her disgust for a 
monastic life ; nor did she conceal her sentiments even from 
her father, who came frequently to see her, in order to dis- 
cover the effect of the remonstrances of his friends; to 
these he added his own ; but perceiving that this expedient 
did not succeed, he had recourse to menaces, and assured 
her that if she did not resolve upon a religious life, he 
would take her home again, where she might expect to be 
made the most wretched of women. 

OtympiA, who knew her father’s unkindness by a long 
and cruel experience, did not doubt but he would keep his 
word. Yet she endeavoured to mollify him by the most 
tender and pathetic expostulations; but neither arguments; 
intreaties, nor tears, made the least impression’ on ‘his 
heart. 

Ee3 
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As Vicroria’s match,was,by this change in OLYMPiA's re= 

sulution, in danger of being broken off, her lover growing 
cold and indifferent, in proportion as her fortune became 
precarious, CARANTANI! was so much enraged, that the next 
time he visited OLympia, he told her, in a transport of 
fury, that if she did not take the veil as soon as her novi- 
ciate expired, he would put her to death with his own 
hand.—* If I die,”’ said his amiable daughter, calmly, ‘‘ it 
shall not be by your hand. I have often represented to 
you my aversion to a monastic life, yet you command me 
to sacrifice myself to the fortune of my sister, and to theg 
excessive fondness which you have always shown for her; 
and if it be impossible for me to prevail on you to retract 
this command, you shall be obeyed, since my obedience 
will spare you the crime which you threaten to commit 
against me; but you and my sister will have perpetual 
cause to regret the cruel sacrifice which you oblige me to 
make.” ‘Then adding, that he might, whenever he thought 
proper, order the necessary preparations for her ceremony, 
she curtsied and withdrew. 

CaRANTANI, who probably, did not know to what lengths 
despair might carry a young maid, when love has once 
seized on her heart, pleased himself with the thoughts of 
having worked a change in her resolution. He went, there» 
fore, with an air of triumph, to carry the news to VICTORIA 
and her lover, who exulted exceedingly at it, and deemed 
themselves arrived at the summit of felicity. 

As the time appointed for Oxympia to take the veil was 
now near, Signor CARANTANI made all the usual prepara- 
tions, and, as if he thought the unhappy victim knew not 
to whom she was to be sacrificed, he took measures for 
solemnizing the marriage of his eldest daughter at the 
same time. 

On the day preceding that which was fixed for this 
double ceremony, OLympia thought it her duty to make a 
last effort to softer her father, and, if possible, divert him 
from so barbarous a sacrifice. For this purpose she again 
reasoned, expostulated, and intreated; but CARANTANK; 
equally deaf to the voice of reason, nature, and religion; 
adhered inflexibly to his purpose, and confirmed his 
threatenings by the most horrible oaths. ‘‘ Ah! my deat 
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father,” said the amiable OLymriA, with a look of unutter- 
able tenderness and grief, ‘‘ consider well what you are 
about; consider that to me your answer is either life or 
death; and be assured, that if you sacrifice me to my sis- 
ter’s fortune, you will repent when it is too late: the 
phantoms that now mislead you will vanish at once; you 
will perceive, with horror, the effects of your delusion, and 
feel the pangs of remorse when they are aggravated by despair; 
but farther conversation will only ratify my fate, by in- 
creasing your resentment; permit me, therefore, to with- 
draw, and do not give your final answer till to-motrow. 
But remember, that if I perish, you will be wretched ; and 
that in réfusing mercy to your daughter, you give sentence 
against yourself.” With these words she quitted the ~ 
parlour. (1) 

Carantant, whose eyes the last sentence might have 
opened, disregaded it as one of those wild menaces which’ 
are usually the last resource of a passion increased by re- 
straint, and exasperated by despuir. The preparations for 
Vicrorta’s marriage engrossed his attention, and he 
thought of nothing but how to render it splendid and mag- 
nificent. The relations who were invited to this double 
ceremony were already assembled in the church of the 
convent, and OLympia was dressed in her richest apparels 
and most splendid ornaments, which at these times are put 
on only to be renounced for ever with the greater so- 
lemnity. The dreadful moment arrived in which this 
blooming victim was to be conducted to the altar; then, 





(1) Thus far, as my readers will easily perceive, the pre~ 
sent novel has lent considerable aid to the tragedy of 
** Revenge ; or, the Novice of San Martino,’’ a production 
of Major PaR.By, which has been noticed in the second 
number of the first vol. of the Drama. I have taken this tale 
of ‘* Ludovisio Carantani and his Two Daughters,” from 
the ** Lady’s Magazine,” for 1779, and now reprint it, to 
evince the relation it bears to the tragedy just described. 
The variations of Major PaARLBy are those of a poetical 
mind, and where the priority of his fable may militate 

inst original genius, it will strengthen the more valuable. 
claims of tasteful perception and practical judgment. . 
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knowing that she had nothing farther to hope, yet conceal- 


ing her despair, she asked leave of the nuns who were: 


about her, to go up into her cell, under pretence of recol- 
lecting herself for a few minutes, and meditating in private 
upon: the important affair which she was about to transact. 
This was readily granted, and OLyMPiA went up, not into 
her. cell, but into a room which was over it, and after 


having deplored her misfortunes, and prayed to God for: 


pardon, she fastened to one of the beams a cord which she 
had taken from one of the nuns, who used it as a girdle, 
put it about her neck, threw herself from a little bench on 
which she stood, and in a few minutes expired. 

In the mean time the company, who had been almost an 
hour assembled in the church, waited with impatience for 
the beginning of the ceremony.—The abbess was acquainted 
with it, who was equally surprised at the delay, and asking 
the nuns the reason of it, was informed of OLYMPIA’S re- 
quest: they waited almost an hour longer, but still Orym- 
PIA did not appear. They then went to seek her in her 
cell ; but there she was not to be found: other parts of thé 
convent were searched, but without success. At lengthy) 
after much time spent in a fruitless inquiry, the unfortunate 
Otympia was found hanging in the fatal cord with which 
she had put an end to her life. 

Seized with horror at the ghastly sight, the nun who 
discovered her ran precipitately down stairs, and rushing 
into the choir where the sisterhood was assembled, filled. 
them with terror and astonishment by her outcries and 
lamentations. The alarm soon spread itself from the 
choir to the church, where the relatives of OLYMPIA, with 
the utmost affliction and surprise, received the news of her 
sudden death, the most shocking circumstances of which’ 
the abbess prudently concealed. At first they would not 
believe it, but demanded a sight of her, and going out.of 
the church in a body, the ladies, and CaganTAnt himself, 
(this privilege being granted to fathers) entered the con- 
vent, notwithstanding the resistance of the abbess and. 
nuns. What a spectacle this for a father, for a sister, for 
a whole family! One of the most amiable young women, 
the victim of a violent despair, all the horror of which was 
yet visible in her countenance! 
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Great as CaRANTANI'S obdaracy had hitherto been, he 
now burst into tears, and became frantic with sdrrow. He 
accused himself tuo late as the murderet of his daughter, 
and stung with this tormenting thought which was but too 
much the suggestion of truth, he fled from the convent, 
and even from the city, with the greiitest precipitation. 
He mounted his horse with a design to conceal his shame, 
his grief, and his remorse, in the obscurity of a country- 
seat.—But heaven designed him for a public example. He 
had scarcély ridden six miles, when his horse taking 
fright, threw him, and his foot hanging in the stirrup, 
he suffered a death yet more dreadful than his unhappy 
daughter. Dtagged by his horse, which rah full speed, 
every limb was broken, and his body was covered with 
wounds and bruises. Divine justice seemed to extend itself 
even to his carcase after he was dead; for his head and 
arms were entirely separated from it. The horse did not 
stop till it got home. Who can conceive the horror and 
consternation of his family, when they saw the horse furi- 
ously galloping, and dragging after him the torn and 
bloody trunk: Victoria, who was an eye-witness of 
this dreadful event, could not sustain the complicated cala- 
mity which was thus heaped upon her, on the very day in 
which she expected to have been completely blessed. The 
death of her sister, and of her father, attended with un- 
common circumstances of horror, and the loss of her lover, 
who refused to prosecute his alliance with a family which 
suicide had dishonoured, made so deep an impression on 
her mind, that she died two days afterwards, and closed, by 
her death, a series of disastrous events, which afford in- 
struction of the most memorable kind to parents, with re- 
gard to their conduct towards their children. 


LINES TO MR.J. W. DALBY, 

On reading his Dramatic Sketches, &c. in Vols. I. and II. 
of the ** Drama,” and a Volume of Poems, which he 
has lately published. 





Da.sy ! thy strains depicture woe too well 
For us to doubt the pensive tale they tell; 
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Sweet as the melancholy bird, that brings 

The tears into our eyes, when sad she sings 

In all that lonely yet all lovely hour, 

That overflows with mystery and power. 

Sad as the wail of the worn-bleeding heart 

That sees each dearly cherish’d hope depart ; 

Yet in its very sadness sweet and strong— 

How hath my trembling soul hung o’er thy song 

With so much wild and passionate feeling filled ! 

How to its inmost core that feeling thrilled! 

Young bard of friendship, feeling, truth, and love? 

Proud were my destiny could I remove 

Part of those griefs which with cold fetters bind 

The aspirations of thy gentle mind ! 

Heav’n grant they be but sorrows of an hour, 

And that thy spirit may possess the power 

That triumphs o’er the influence of ill, 

And, spite of woe, is its own sovereign still! 
Fulham, Dec. 1822. IsaBEL H—— 








DRAMATIC PORTRAITS. 
No. V. 





MISS BRUNTON. 


The following elegant and truly poetical tribute to the ta- 

i tents of this lovely woman and accomplished actress, we 
extract from‘ The Troubadour,” No. VI. published this 
day, having been favoured with ‘* an anticipatory inspec- 
tion” of its contents. 





If my lyre fail me, ’tis no fault of thine, 

For thou art inspiration’s self, and all 

Who look upon, and hear thee, feel that flame 
Glow in their hearts which ’wakens poesy. 


Maiden of the matchless eye, 

Redolent of witchery ! : 
Many an enraptured hour ue 
Hath it thrilled me with its power ; (1) 
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Wheresoe’er its glances fell, 

Still of mind each ray would tell. 
Trusting love—scorn high and bold,— 
Either it can well unfold ; 

Each feeling’s mirror—but the best 
Still most beauteously exprest. 

Love dwells in thy looks—and all 
Before the God in worship fall ! 


Maiden ! in thy voice’s spells 

All the soul of music dwells ; 

Like thy glances, each dear tone 
Hath a magic of its own !— 

Sounds that haunt us in our dreams, 
Such as th’ enthusiast deems 
Chanted unto seraph ears 

In their own immortal spheres ! 
Oft, silver toned, it steals along, 
Oft, it breathes emotion strong ; 
Now, it whispers love’s warm sigh, 
Then, ’tis raised indignantly ; 
Accents spoken by ¢hy tongue, 
Excel sweet strains by others sung. 


Wherefore prate of voice and eye? 
None their varied powers deny. 

These are charms}that mock the praise 
Of the poet’s ardent lays ; 

These are beauties that defy 

The artist’s lovely mimicry. 

Skilful chisels may pourtray 

Things of less account than they; 

Of the form may give each grace,— 


_ But the magic of the face, 


Fine transitions that we prize, 
No art, however high, supplies.. 


Violante(1)—Florio(2) 


_ Juliana(3)—things that shew 
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(3) In the ‘‘ Honey Moon.” 


(1) In the ‘‘ Wonder.” (2) Inthe ‘‘ Forest of Bondy.” 
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Feeling, Genius, Nature, Art,— 

These from memo shall not part. 

Nor shall the kind but fiery dame, : 
Freelove(1) fail a thought te claim; 

Nor poor Sir Peter’s, wayward spouse, (2) 
Gay, but mindful of her vows 

Be forgotten, while we see 

The rich portrait drawn by thee. 

For thou hast a spel] to bind 

All thou actest on the mind, 

And each sweet and true endeavour 


Dwells in memory for ever. 
J. W. Dany. 





STANZAS TO Mrs, W. WEST. 
By J. W. Datsy. 


“¢ Tose happiest smiles 
That played on her'ripe lip seemed not to know 
What guests were in her eyes, which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. In brief, 
Serrow would be a rarity most beloved, 
If ali could so become it.—SHAKSPEARE. 








If I, when Desdemona crept 

Into her soldier’s breast, 
With her, for very. rapture, wept, 

And joyed to see her blest; 
And if, when that wild passion threw 
O’er the Moor’s soul its hellish hue, 

I shared in her unrest, 
WEstT ! was it not, in, weal and woe, 
Thy mighty power that moved me so? 


Yes! waking into life each thought 
Of our immortal bard— 





(1) In the “ Day after the Wedding.” 
(2) In the “° School for Scandal.” 





BY, 
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The portrait was with passion fraught, 
And truth that claimed regard ; 

There was the soul so kind, yet proud, 

Which to the warrior’s history bowed, 
And did to him award, 

(Bending beneath love’s fond controul) 

The boundless treasures of her soul! 


And there was the young heart that knew 
To spurn mean Custom’s sway, 

And ken a bosom brave and true,— 
A mind of faintless ray, 

Beneath a murky aspect ;—which, 

In its own truth and virtue rich, 
Feared not to disobey 

The mandate of an erring sire, 

And knelt where duty did require. 


Oh, Belvidera ! gentle one! 
Sweet, uncomplaining prey 
Of griefs which had thy Lord undone, 
And crushed hope’s soothing stay. 
Our memory will dwell for years 
Upon thy beauties and thy tears ; 
Nor shall they pass away, 
While woe or woman’s love are here, 
And ¢his can irk, and that can cheer. 


Who hath not with thy Jsabel 
In melancholy sighed ,— 

Nor heard bright pleasure’s gloomy knell, 
When she in madness died ?— 

Who, with Cordelia hath not wept 

While her unhappy father slept, 
She watching by his side ?>— 

Who hath not felt thy witchery 

In Juliet and Hermione ? 


Who with thy weak and hapless Shore 
Hath not in penance bowed, 
When from her false Alicia’s door, 
With hope and _— cowed, 
F 
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She passed, a poor repentant one, 

Seeking, with trembling steps, to shun 
The icy worldling’s crowd ? 

What eye or heart failed to proclaim 

Deep pity for the tortured dame ? 





Queen of the high and tragic bower ! 
Weak is the proudest lay 
That seeks thy histrionic power 
And beauty to pourtray. 
Oh, could these lowly measures tell 
Of all in which thou dost excel ; 
The pensive, fond, or gay ;— 
The true, the trusting and the pure, 
Long as thy fame they would endure! 


My muse may not aspire to this, 
Nor will it seek to show 
Thy quiet home’s unruffled bliss, 
Thy bosom’s happy glow, 
When ’mid the children of thy heart 
Thou act’st the wife’s and mother’s part, 
That noblest part below !— 
The worth—the virtues seen in thee 
Pronounce their own best enlogy ! 


LINES, 


Written after witnessing Mrs. W. West's performance of 
Desdemona. 





Fair Bride of Venice !—Could not thy soothing tongue . 
One spark of pity draw from him whose breast 

Labour’d with love and jealousy, which clung 
Round thee in life—yet hurl’d thee to thy last dark 

rest? 

Could not that glance so full of love and joy, 

Have turn’d his black and dev’lish jealousy 

His pale and hideous hate ?—Nor struck one chord 

Of past affections glow,—from thy hearts lord 
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And. mov’d him to be merciful ?—God! hadst thou gaz’d 
On me , 

With such a glance, of soft, of winning witchery— 

Lost in the spell of radiant brightness, 

Glitt’ring from thine eye with such enchanting lightness, 

All base suspicions from my breast had fled, 

And joy, love, hope, had reign’d triumphantly instead. 


—_— G. CREED. 
LINES, 

Written after witnessing Mr. Kean’s performance of 
*€ Othello.” 





Heard’st thou that groan,—that agonizing cry, 

That still reverb’rates on mine aching ear ?— 

Ah! no !—that demon smile—that voice—that eye,— 

Bespeak internal hate, distrust, despair ! 

Again !—the fearful sound strikes me with dread, 

It chills »y very heart blood—yet when [ gaze on thee, 

Like a firm rock ¢houw stand’st amidst the stormy sea 

Unshock’d, unmov'd, unwrung, before the murder’d dead. 

Aud yet I see the throbbings of a wounded mind 

Like NATURE bursting with convulsive throes— 

When rack’d with anguish’d torment close confin’d 

She thund’ring shakes the world—then seeks repose :— 

Immediate all is hush’d—the mighty whirlwind laid, 

And Nature shudd’ring, feels the desolation she hath made. 
Dec. 1, 1822. G. CREED. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


“If the theatre were to be shut up, the sTaGe wholly 
silenced and suppressed, I believe the world, bad as it is 
now, would be ten times more wicked” La Motte. 





NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





Nov. 21.—Siege of Belgrade—Venetian Nuptials—Ren- 
dezvous. F f2 
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Mr. BraHam appeared for the first time this season in 
the well-known character of the Seraskier. His voice is 
unimpaired in strength and sweetness, and it follows, of 
course, that his songs were most applauded by a crowded 
audience. There has been no change in the cast since last 
season ; it would be impossible to suggest any, without di- 
minishing the more than ordinary effect which the opera 
derives, from the variety of talent combined in its represen- 
tation. 7 

22.—Wild Oats—Giovanni in London. 

23.—Love in a Village—Paul and Virginia. 

A lady, named Austin, (from the Dublin Theatre) made - 
her first appearance here in the character of Rosetta. She 
need not fear any criticism on the score of personal qualifi- 
cations, and her voice, which is highly cultivated, has two 
principal recommendations—great sweetness and consi- 
derable compass. Her style of singing is very pleasing, 
not overcharged with embellishment, though, from the fa- 
cility of her execution, its introduction is attended with the 
best effect. Her songs were all loudly applauded; indeed 
in almost every instance there was a demand for repetition. 
—In the air, “* My hearts my own, my will is free,” and the 
duets with Mr. BRaHAM and Mr. Horn, the advocates for 
an encore were strenuous and successful in their exertions, 
and in return were liberal of their applause, which indeed 
the lady’s merits amply deserved. 

25.—Richard III—Giovanni in London. 

26.—Provoked Husband—Venetian Nuptials—Rendez- 
vous. 

27 .—Othello—Monsieur Tonson. 

This was, indeed, a proud night forthe Drama. Never 
do we remember so much anxiety evinced by the theatrical 
world as on this occasion. It was an occasion ‘‘ big with 
the fate’’ of the actors, the managers, and the stage. Never 
do we remember so great an assemblage of persons. Never 
did we witness a finer display of historical talent. Mr. 
KEAN as Othello, and Mr. YounG as Jago, were the mag- 
nets of attraction. The performances of each Gentleman, 
in these respective characters, have so often been made the 
subject of well merited eulogium, that we need scarcely say 
any thing on their performances of this evening—than 
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merely to observe that each enacted with more than usual 
excellence. 

Mr. KEAN seemed to catch new fire from the kindlings of 
such an Jago; his mind appeared wrought to the greatest 
height of fury by his poisoning words; be was loudly cheered 
throughout. The Jago of Mr. Younc was a truly great piece 
of acting. His quiet and apparently friendly manner of 
addressing Othello, whilst pouring the hated thought of 
jealousy into his mind, was admirable ; his self and inward 
exultation, in the hopes of realizing his demoniacal design, 
was pourtrayed with truth and discrimination; and his final 
exit was attended with loud and continued plaudits. Mrs. 
W. WEst appeared to great advantage. This lady’s voice 
is most musical, and never was its harmony more conspicu- 
ous than in her acting last night ; she was loudly received 
on her entré, and during the play elicited every testimony 
of approbation, 

28.—Love in a Village—Two Galley Slaves. 

29.—Venice Preserved—Frightened to Death. 

30.—Guy Mannering—HALT oF THE CARAVAN.—[Ist 
time.]—Rendezvous. 

Mr. Rayner, of the York Theatre, made his dedut as 
Dandie Dinmont, and was well received. We do not think 
this Gentleman fortunate in the character he selected for 
his first appearance before a London audience. The part 
is but a meagre one, and, far from lending any assistance 
to the actor, requires all his skill and ability to fill up what 
is in itself a mere outline; it is also rough and boisterous, 
qualities, the delineation of which, suit but ill with an actor’s 
nerves when presenting himself, for the first time, upon 
the boards of a Theatre Royal. Indeed, a want of sufficient 
confidence in his own powers was very evident in Mr. 
RayNER’s performance, which, although it did not display 
the strength of poor EMERY, afforded a well-grounded hope 
that he will become a valuable acquisition to the Theatre in 
this line of parts. 

After the play a new divertisement, called “‘ Zhe Halt of 
the Caravan,” was produced for the first time. The idea 
is borrowed from a ballet performed originally at the 
Opera House. A caravan on its journey halts to refresh, 
and whilst in this situation, ys slaves are required, for the 
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amusement of their master and of themselves, to dance 
after the manner of their respective countries. This affords 
an opportunity of introducing several national dances 
amongst them.—The Pas Russe, the Spanish Bolero, a 
hornpipe @ Anglaise, and a grand Asiatic Pas de Deus, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Noste, Mr. and Mrs. O. Byrne, and 
Miss Trex. The Russian dance, by Mr. and Mrs. N. and 
the Bolero, by Mr. and Mrs. B. were loudly applauded ; 
but the hornpipe a l’Anglaise, by Mrs. B. Mrs. N. and 
Miss T., was repeated with a general encore. Miss TREE 
was, on this occasion, subjected to the ordeal of a compa= 
rison with her two powerful companions; and it is due to 
this charming little sylph to say that she passed through 
that ordeal most triumphantly. The scenery is pretty, and 
the dresses and decorations splendid and appropriate. The 
ballet throughout was most favourably received. 

Dec. 2nd.—Othello—Giovanni in London. 

3.—Wild Oats—Halt of the Caravan—Spoiled Child. 

Miss Ciara FisHER appeared as Little Pickle, and was 
honoured with a most favourable reception. Her appear- 
ance has lost none of its interest, nor her acting one particle 
of its fascination during her rural excursions. The cha- 
racter of Pickle is well adapted to the display of her extra- 
ordinary powers. With the volatility and archness of youth, 
some traits of its fondness and sensibility are blended, 
which she delineated with amazing fidelity. It has been 
often remarked that age disappoints the promises of pre- 
mature talents; but, in the instance of Miss FisHEr, there 
seems to be little ground for such apprehensions, for it 
can hardly be supposed that even the highest perfection of 
art alone could enable her to produce such powerful im- © 
pressions. There are a thousand nameless charms in acting 
which art can never confer, and which bear the faithful 
impress of natural endowments. Such are the characters 
which mark the performance of this dramatic prodigy. She 
may justly, then, be considered an accession to the strength 
of this company. Other stars may be more brilliant in 
their course: none, certainly, can excite more delight and: 
amazement. 

4.—Venice Preserved—Halt of the Caravan—Frightened’ 
to Death. 
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5.—Guy Mannering—Halt of the Caravan—OLpn AND 
Younc—[lst time.] : 

The chief merit of this Farce, indeed, its sole object con- 
sists in affording an opportunity for displaying the versa- 
tility of that surprising girl, Miss Fisher. Her plot, if so 
it may be called, is this:—Mr. Wilton, a gouty, infirm, 
precise old bachelor, and admirably personated by Mr. 
Terry, having been early in life crossed in love, enjoys a 
life of single blessedness in the delightful regions of Rich- 
mond. His next of kin is a beautiful niece, who has, con- 
trary to his consent, married an officer of the name of 
Mowbray, who resides at Lisbon. According to the esta- 
blished and long-cherished custom of such wayward old 
gentlemen, he considers disobedience to his will a crime of 
too great enormity ever to be forgiven, and for many years 
he holds no communication with her or her husband. How- 
ever, as he descends the vale cf years, and his infirmities 
press upon him, he makes some inqiuries after his niece ; 
and by some strange mishap he is informed that she is the 
mother of ten beautiful children, and in great distress. 
The old gentleman’s heart relents, and he resolves to have 
the whole family home to live with him, and accordingly 
writes for them ; but it turns out that instead of ten, his 
niece brings home only one child, a daughter. In order to 
deceive the uncle, whose heart is fixed upon the ten chil- 
dren, and to humour his whim, little Matilda (Miss 
FisHER) personates the characters of several little boys, 
her supposed brothers, and plays such tricks and creates 
such disorder in the house, that when the old gentleman is 
ultimately undeceived, and finds in reality that instead of. 
nine noisy boys, there is only one quiet and interesting 
child, nothing can exceed his satisfaction. In order to ef- 
fect this consummation, so desirable, Miss FisHER appears 
in a variety of characters and dresses, after the manner of 
Mr. MATHEWS, and comes off with ec/at in all. It affords 
a wider range for her juvenile talents than Little Pickle, 
but the character does not contain so many effective points, 
nor are the tricks so ingeniously contrived. However, her 
successful performance in an entirely new character, at 
least proves this, that the extraordinary impressions she 
creates are not the result of forced instruction, but of high 
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natural endowments. It was announced for repetition by 
Mr. Terry amidst general applause. .- 
6.—School for Scandal—Ibid—Ibid. 
7.—Artaxerxes—Liar—Ibid— Ibid. 
9.—Othello—Giovanni in London. 
10.—Provoked Husband—Halt of the Caravan—Old and 
Young. 
11.—Venice Preserved—Ibid—Paul and Virginia. 
12.—Artaxerxes—Liar—Ibid—Old and Young. 
13.—Othello—Monsieur Tonson. 
14,—Hamlet—Old and Young. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





Nov. 21st.—Henri Quatre—No Song No Supper. 

22,—Romeo and Juliet—Aladdin. 

23.—Rob Roy—Irish Tutor—Ali Pacha. 

25.—Romeo and Juliet—Cherry and Fair Star. 

26.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Forty Thieves. 
27.—Romeo and Juliet—Libertine. 

28.—Way to Keep Him —Irish Tutor—Ali Pacha. 

29.—Romeo and Juliet—Rosina. 

30.—Rob Roy—Roland for an Oliver. 

Dec. 2nd.—Romeo and Juliet—Cherry and Fair Star, 

3.—MaiD Marian; or, The Huntress of Arlingford.— 
[lst time]—Husbands and Wives. 

This piece is founded principally on the incidents, poetry 
and dialogue of the novel of that name, by the author of . 
** Headlong Hall:’’ but the latter part of the opera is con- 
siderably aided by the adoption of some undramatised por- 
tions of ‘* Ivanhoe,” and the whole composition is assisted 
by reference to the legends and ballads collected by Ritson 
and others, concerning ‘‘ Robin Hood and his Merrie Men.” 
The ‘‘ adapter” (as Mr. PLANCHE terms himself in the ad- 
vertisement before the songs) states these particulars, but 
in dramatising the piece, he has very freely made use of 
the novelist’s dialogue and poetry. Having, however, re- 
sorted to so manv different sources, it is hardly surprising 
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- that in the story, and in the several scenes and incidents by 


which the plot is developed, there should be considerable 
incoherency. But compositions of this kind have not in 
general their literary merits subjected to any very severe 
criticism. It is a good acting opera, and some of the cha- 
racters have peculiar interest. 

The plot mainly turns on the difficulties to which some 
noble families are exposed, under the usurpation of Prince 
John, [EGERTON] and the regency established during the 
absence of Richard Ceur de Lion, [T, P. CookE] Robert 
Fitzooth, [AsBott] Earl of Huntingdon’s marriage with 
Lady Matilda Fitewater, [Miss M. Tree] is interrupted 
by charges of treason being preferred against the Zar/, 
who thereupon retiresto Sherwood Forest, with others who 
had also been exposed to oppressions. Lady Matilda's 
father, Baron Fitzwater, [FARREN] a testy old gentleman, 
who will quarrel with his own shadow rather than not have 
something to quarrel about, is rather more liberally in- 
dulged in this passion than he desired ; for John surrounds 
his castle so closely, that he is obliged to prepare for a 
siege. At this moment, however, we were rather unex- 
pectedly surprised wita the distant view of the blazing of 
the Baron’s strongholds ; it appearing on his explanation, 
that as resistance was useless, he preferred the burning of 
his castle, and exposing himself and his daughter to con- 
sequent inconveniencies, rather than submit to lawless ag- 
gression. Thence they proceed to Robin Hood, Lady Ma- 
tilda’s betrothed husband, where she assumes the incognita 
name of the Maid Marian,—and the whole party lead a 
very jolly,—we had almost said an enviable life in Sher- 
wood Forest, till the appearance of Ceur de Lion affords 
them an opportunity of re-assuming their former rank in 
life—In all these scenes a principal agent is Friar Tuck, 
[C. KemBie] of whom a quintette says— 

** Once he was a hale young knight ; 
The cry of his dogs was the only choir, 
In which his spirit did take delight. 
Little he reck’d of the matin bell, 
But drown’d its tone with his clanging horn ; 
And the only beads he loved to tell 
Were the beads of dew on the spangled thorn.” 
How he came by the Friar’s garment is not related, but the 
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‘* hale young knight” is unchanged. He is a most irrever- 
ent personage in his Monkish costume ; and throughout 
the whole of the play he luxuriates in the delight of filling 
flaggons with wine and emptying them—with poaching on 
the domains of nobles, to secure a substantial board—with 
kissing “* woman’s fair hand’’—with ridiculing all his bre- 
thren, ‘‘ those pillars of the church,” as he terms them— 
with exposing them to the jibes and to the jeers of.all 
around—and with playing at longstaff most lustily, even 
going so far as to level with the earth the ‘‘ Sheriff of Not- 
tingham City,” and other representatives of ‘* Church and 
State,” when in the performance of their duty. This jolly 
Friar frequently makes so free with ‘‘ Christian Canary,” 
as to be quite overcome ‘‘ with the spirit,” so much as to. 
reel about to the great disgrace of the ‘‘ Church” and the 
** Cloth !”” That he should be expelled from Rubygill 
Abbey for all these sad doings and most heterodox pro- 
ceedings; and that he should be doomed to ‘‘ seven years 
penance from wine,” cannot surprise any persons of proper 
and orthodox notions ; but instead of all these proceedings 
inducing any more regard on his part for the welfare of his 
soul, he mingles with the brotherhood of Sherwood Forest, 
and becomes (if possible) a ‘‘ jollier soul” than ever. 
The performance of this character by Mr. KEMBLE, is the 
main support of the opera, and deservedly. He gave to it 
every point of fun and merriment of which it was capable, 
and in his hands the ‘* Friar of orders grey’”’ was the most 
amusing jolly priest we ever beheld. 

Of Mr. BisHop’s music much is not required to be said. 
It has all that composers characteristics—it abounds in 
highly laboured passages, with here and there some pleas- 
ing touches, but nothing grand or striking, never soaring 
beyond prettiness. The character of Maid Marian, frank, 
blithe and merry, yet gentle, affectionate, and gracefully 
feminine, was finely conceived and effectively embodied by 
Miss TREF, who gave the songs with harmonious spirit; 
some pleasing ditties were also given by PEARMAN. Richard 
was well personated by Cooke, and the testy self-willed 
old Baron well pourtrayed by FarreN. The scenery is de- 
lightful, the piece well got up, and the whole uncommonly * 
well received. 

4,—Ibid—Irish Tutor—Sleep Walker. 
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5.—Ibid—Two Pages of Frederick the Great. 

6 —Romeo aud Juliet—Miller and his Men. — 

7.—Maid Marian—London Hermit. 

This farce, (for we can call it by no other name) of 
O’KEEFt’s, was revived this evening. Though much of its 
humour was found to have evaporated with the memory of 
the topics which formed the subject of its temporary allu- 
sions, at the period of its first production, yet enough 
still remained to render it far more entertaining than most 
of the recent productions of the same class, and, together 
with the spirited manner in which it was given, to keep the 
audience in a constant rour of laughter, from the rising to 
the falling of the curtain. Mr. Jones frisked through the 
freaks of Young Pranks, with his customary bustling viva- 
city ; Mr. Connor’s Tully, wasa rich display of genuine 
comic humour ; and the Natty Maggs of Mr. KEELEY was 
the beau-ideal of a dandyfied cockney apprentice, just out 
of his time.—Mrs. Maggs, in the hands of Mrs. DAvEN- 
PORT, became a personage of most amusing self-import- 
ance ; and Miss Foote, in Kitty Barleycorn, lived, moved, 
and breathed a very paragon of country bar-maids. These 
were well supported by the respectability of the remaining 
characters ; and the audience gave unequivocal testimony of 
their entertainment. 

9.—Romeo and Juliet—London Hermit. 

10.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

11.—HuGurenot—[Ist time]—Ibid. 

This tragedy, ascribed to Mr. Suiex, after much “ pre- 
luding”’ in the way of the puff preliminary, was this even- 
ing brought forward. 

As the great expectations which were excited previous 
to its appearance have not been realized, and as it was en- 
tirely laid aside after three nights performance, we shall not 
give ourselves the trouble of detailing the plot, which is 
tedious and intricate, but merely observe that the piece 
abounded in striking situations, although those situations 
were, for the most part, forced and unnatural. 

The dialogue is a mere tissue of turgid rant, absurd con- 
ceits, and dull metaphor of that description commonly called 
nonsense. Of character there is but little to be found among 
the personages who figure through the piece. That of 
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Margaret, an ingenuous young female, whose confidence 
in the honour and worth of the object of her young heart's 
first-devotion, not even circumstances of the most damning 
apparent proof can shake, is the most strongly marked. 
But it is neither new in conception, nor clearly defined, nor 
well placed. The acting of Mr. Macreapy and Miss F. 
H. KE.ty alone render the piece tolerable to an audience 
of as good-natured and indulgent a character as ever sat in 
the walls of a theatre. Their exertions were indeed great, 
and the powerful impression they produced was truly ex- 
traordinary, the poverty of the materials placed in their 
hands fairly considered. Several of Mr. MACREADY’s 
scenes would rank among the finest efforts of histrionic ta- 
lent, and some passages of Miss KELLY’s performance even 
more than realized the anticipations of the extent of her 
power and capabilities, founded on her Juliet. Her excel- 

lences, however, were not unmingled with acquired faults, 

which a little experience will teach her to correct. She 

must learn to trust somewhat more to her own feelings and 

conception of character and expression, which are evidently 

naturally good; and above all things should guard against 

a species of mannerism into which her admiration of others 

may be likely to lead her, by studiously avoiding too close 

an imitation of the peculiarities of any master, however 

highly he may rank in his profession, or however exalted 
an opinion she may have formed of his excellence, other- 
wise she never will become a varied actress. 

Considerable opposition was manifested at the conclu- 
sion—but the piece was given out for a second represen» 
tation. 

12.—Ibid—Irish Tutor—No Song No Supper. 

13.—Ibid—Ibid—Rosina. 

14.—Maid Marian—London Hermit. 


MINOR DRAMA. 








COBOURG THEATRE. 





Tuis Theatre opened on Monday, November 18th, for the 
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Winter Season. The interior has undergone no new paint- 
ing or embellishment, but another saloon has been added, 
for the accommodation of the box and pit visitors. This 
is altogether a novelty in theatrical arrangement ; it is si- 
tuated under part of the pit, and consequently very low; 
its shape is that of a half circle, the curve part being orna- 
mented with water-colour painting, pillars gilt, &c., and 
the straight line covered with plate glass. There are pillars, 
with figures and gas-lights, ranged in the inside, which 
make a second half circle ; and there are a few seats distri- 
buted for loungers. The contrivance is ingenious, but the 
saloon is necessarily so low, that we question if any ex- 
pense could have made it handsome. It is, however, cal- 
culated to suit the taste of the company likely to frequent 
it, and from its showiness and being the only saloon at- 
tached to the pit of a theatre, will, in all probability, prove 
very attractive. The performances commenced with a new 
piece, called the ‘‘ Fortress of Palozzi,” (founded on Mrs. 
RaDctiFF’s novel of the Jtalians,) but why so called we 
know not. Hunt ey played the chief character—the few 
opportunities it gave him for acting he made the most of. 
A new ballet was also produced, unted the title of ‘* The 
Golden Shower, or Jupiter and Danie.” This mythologi- 
cal fiction is too well known to need our repeating it. The 
opening scene is similar to that of ‘‘Midas,” where Jupiter, 
Juno, Mercury, the Graces, &c. &c. are assembled, and 
some dancing and singing introduced by Uterpe and Terp- 
sichore. Jupiter descends on earth, becomes enamoured of 
Danie, whom her father, (fearing to meet with his destruc- 
tion from her offspring,) has confined in a brazen tower. 
Jupiter finding himself debarred all entrance, converts 
himself into a shower of gold, (which was excellently ma- 
naged) and by that means introduces himself to the em- 
braces of Danie. Juno, jealous of her husband's absence, 
likewise descends and imposes herself on Jupiter and Acri- 
sus the father, as Danie. Jupiter, however, after much 
dancing, love, and expectation, discovers the fraud, finds 
the true Danie, and takes flight with her, leaving Juno 
whelmed with jealousy and rage. 

December 6th.— FRANCE; or, Heaven points to the 
Murderer !—The story of this piece is as follows :— 
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The Marquis de Vancour is a nobleman of France, whu has - 


indulged his passion for gambling to the most pernicious 


extent, and who, having approached to the very brink of 


destruction, at length and wisely, resolves to retire, with 
his lady and infant son, to his patrimonial estate. Here 
he endeavours to repair his ruined fortune, and sooth 
his tormented mind with the innocent pleasures to be found 
in a pastoral retreat. Ze Noir, an attached valet, who is 
rather the friend than the menial of De Vancour, has fol- 
lowed the fortanes of the latter, and having imitated the 
paramount vice of his master finds himself in an equally 
embarrassed situation. Having been dispatched on a jour- 


ney for De Vancour, wrapped in a cloak belonging to the . 


Marquis, he meets on the road with the Commissaire des 
Droits du Roi travelling to Paris, with a large sum belong- 
ing to the King’s treasures. ‘Tempted by the hope of re- 
trieving his losses, he adopts the desperate resolve to mur- 
der the Commissioner, and deprive him of his treasure. 
The murderer escapes and reaches his master’s house, to 
whom he brings letters informing him of the insolveucy of 


the banker, in whose hands the miserable residue of the, 


Marquis’s fortune was placed. De Vancour, distracted by 
the information he has just received, rushes forth, wrapped 
in the cloak which had been worn by Le Noir. Thus ha- 
bited, he is seized as the assassin, conveyed to the Concier- 
gerie, and condemned to suffer death. From this situation 
the affectionate heroism of the Marchioness enables him to 
escape; she remaining in the dungeon inhis stead. The 
escape is immediately discovered, and a prompt pursuit 
takes place. In consequence of a similarity of dress and 
person, Le Noir is mistaken for the Marquis, arrested, and 
accused of the murder. Writhing under the agonies of re- 
morse and sorrow, he is several times on the point of con- 
fessing the crime, but the love of self, so inherent in usall, 
prevails, and he remains silent. The whole weight of sus- 
picion and apparent certainty now lies upon the unfortunate 
Marquis; and an ignominious death appears to be his in- 
evitable doom. At this important juncture the Marchioness 
arrives, and producing a remnant of the cloak which had 
been torn off in the moment of the murder, ‘‘ heaven points 
to ite murderer.’—Le Noir is condemned and the Marquis 
saved. 
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It will be clear from a perusal of the story, that it will 
not bear criticism ; and, as it is merely to be considered as 
a spectacle, it would be unfair to subject it to a very scru- 
tiny. Under other circumstances, we might object to the 
want of originality in the construction of the piece, and the 
hurry and not unfrequent improbability of the incidents. 
The passions have not sufficient room to expand themselves, 
and the consequence is, that we feel but little interest, 
wonder at the little which we do feel, and our principal im- 
pression is, surprise at the mighty effects produced by 
trifling causes. Perhaps these observations are misplaced, 
as applied to a piece which may be only intended as a ve- 
hicle for some pretty singing and superior scenery; we 
will, therefore, proceed to offer a few remarks on the per- 
formers.—Mr. RowsBoTHaM, as the Marquis de Vancour, 
presented a respectable outline of a mind, torn, in the first 
instance, by self-accusation, and eventually labouring under 
a dreadful and unfounded charge. The expression which 
characterized his countenance, during several of the most 
trying scenes, was at once natural and terrible; it was the 
affecting indication of the workings of agitated mind he- 
neath, and certainly exhibited much of mental power. The 
personification of Le Noir, by Mr. HunTLey, could not 
fail of interest, for he possesses talents to grace the loftiest,or 
elevate the lowest character. The perturbation of his mind, 
previous to his encounter with the Commissaire, was finely 
expressed ; the desperation with which he overcomes his 
natural reluctance to destroy the wealthy messenger, and 
the manner of committing the murder elicited that most 
flattering testimonial of applause—deep interest and unaf- 
fected sympathy. Mrs. STANLEY’S Constantia, the wife of 
De Vancour, was a performance of considerable merit. In 
the opening scenes there was nothing to call forth the hid- 
den treasures of her talents; but as the piece advanced she 
exhibited powers of no mean order ; and as the tender wife 
and mother, agonized by the situation of horror in which 
circumstances have conspired to place her husband, her 
performance operated strongly upon the feelings of the au- 
dience. Mrs. TENANT sang rather prettily, but marred the 
effect of her harmony by aiming at what is evidently be- 
yond her reach; the more ornamental and scientific, but, 
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in our opinion, less pleasing efforts of the art. There is an 
unpleasant sameness about her voice, manner, and features, 
which completely incapacitate her for the stage, and form 
an insuperable bar to any hopes of success upon the boards, 
We are sorry to speak disparingly of any performer, and’ 
particularly so, of one of the female sex, but candour com- 
pels us to be just to our readers; and we are convinced 
that in expressing our sentiments thus openly we are doing 
the lady herself a most essential service. To neglect en- 
tirely, to damn with faint praise, or to offer insincere ap- 
plause, is far more injurious to candidates for public patron- 
age, than to state at once, and without reserve, the ex- 
tent of their claims upon that patronage. Though the last 
mentioned in our critique, yet the first and dearest in our 
estimation, what shall we say of thee, thou silver-toned 
and liquid-eyed enchantress of our hearts? Thou true and 
lovely Colinette, for whom a thousand swains might fight, 
and the conqueror win for more glory than he of Blenheim 
or of Waterloo. We need not say that we are here apos- 
trophizing our little favourite Miss HEALY, whose per- 
formance in this piece added to it a fascinating grace, and 
awakened an indulgent feeling for its faults. Miss H. 
warbled several little songs with mingled softness and sim- 
plicity ; acted with bewitching archness, and won the eager 
and heartfelt applause of an elegant and crowded auditory. 

The scenery (for which this house has been ever cele-' 
brated) is exceedingly grand ; and that in which the Cathe- 
dral of Rouen is exhibited in flames, elicited tumultuous 
shouts of approbation. 





Letters from Baltimore say, the people complain very 
much of Mr. MATHEWS, the comedian. They say he makes 
them laugh so long and so loud, that they not only violate 
all CHESTERFIELD’S instructions, but their sides ache for 
twenty-four hours, and they are thus rendered incapable of 
attention to business. 

The Supplement to the third Volume, embellished with 
an elegant Vignette, and containing Indexes, Preface, toge- 
ther with Dramatic Necrology, for 1823, &c. will ap 
in the course of the ensuing month. 
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MR. KEAN. 
[Concluded from Page 323.] 





On the 17th of September, (after going through the whole 
of his most celebrated characters) he took his leave of the 
audience in the following address :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—The play-bills have an- 
nounced to you that a considerable period must elapse be- 
fore I can hope to have the honour of again appearing be. 
fore you; and, when I reflect on the uncertainty of human 
life, a reflection will intrude itself that this may possibly 
be my last performance on these boards—(Here there were 
loud cries of No! no! we hope not, Kean ! and Mr.{K. 
seemed to be deeply affected. )—My feelings overcome me ; 
I am unable to proceed.” 

After a considerable pause, he continued, as follows :— 

**]T cannot but remember with gratitude, that on this 
spot I first enjoyed the welcome of public favour; you re- 
ceived me, a wanderer, and unknown; you gave me & re- 
sidence and a name; your support lent me new life; and it 
is your favour that freights my venture to that distant 
shore to which I now proceed : it has been the pride and 
pleasure of my existence ; and my’ epitaph shall record it 
when I am no more. 

‘* Ladies and Gentleuseisy-- Aten seven years of anxious 
endeavour and struggle to-deserve your favour, I have now 
to bid you farewell. My recollections will be gratifying, 
for they will remind me of that honourable rank in my pro- 
fession, to which your kindness elevated me. If at an 
time I have forgotten the dignity of that station, it shouid be 
imputed to the delirium which your favour inspired ; and 
it is to you alone that I need apologise. It is you who. have 
shielded me from the innumerable attacks of calumny to 
which I have been exposed. My feelings are too much ex- 
cited to suffer me to find words to express them. What al- 
ways did support, and supports me now, is the conviction 
that I have ever been before an enlightened and generous 
public. ‘With the utmost respect, regret, and gratitude, I 
bid 4 ou farewell.” Gg 
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After the farce, a supper v was given by Mr. KEAN to the 
performers in the theatre. From London he proceeded to 
Northampton, Leamington, and Coventry, performing two 
nights at each town From the last named place, he pro- 
ceeded to Liverpool, where he took leave onthe 6th Oct. 
as Othello. On the fall of the curtain, he was loudly called 
for, and on making his appearance was cheered by every 
part of the audience. He then spoke as follows :— 

LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN,—! do assure you, most sin- 
cerely, that { can scarcely find words in which to express 
myself in answer to this very flattering and unexpected 
mark of your approbation and attention. 1 beg you, how- 
ever, to accept of my warmest thanks. 

‘Whenever | bave had the honour of appearing before 
a Liverpool andience, I have always been most anxions to’ 
exert myself to the utmost of my humble abilities. [ hope, 
therefore, that, if ever 1 have failed in my endeavours to 
please, you will attribute my deficiencies to a want of talent, 
and not of assiduity. 

“* But, I should not fully do justice to my feelings, if I 
did not remark, most respectfully, that in this town I have 
not experienced that warmth of approbation, and that ala- 
crity of attention. with which I have been honoured in ether 
large cities and towns of the three kingdoms. To those, 
however, to whom my exertions have heen acceptable, | am 
deeply grateful: and to those, in whose opinion I have not 
been so successful, 1 wish greater gratification and instruc- 
tion from other and superior actors. 

** As an Englishman strongly attached to, and proud of, 
my country, I look forward with anxiety to that period 
when I shall revisit these shores; but, as a professor, I 
beg leave, very respectiully, to bid you farewell.” (1) 





(1) Upon this curious effusion a Liverpool paper offers 
the following observations :— 

“A considerable part ot the audience warmly applauded 
the speech, while many persons withheld any expression 
upon it. There is no doubt, that the Liverpool audience is 
the most sparing of that encouragement which arises from 
judicious but liberal applause, of any in the kingdom. 
There is a coldness in our theatrical manners, which, whe- 
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On the 11th Oct. Mr. KEAN embarked for New York, on 
board the Matilda,(1) where he arrived on the 10th Nov. 





ther proper or not, is oppressive to all performers who 
have experienced the warmth of more indulgent audiences. 
KEMBLE and many others have remarked it. Nay, more 
recently, Mr. MACReEapy privately complained of its de- 
pressing his spirits, making him fear that he was not at all 
approved of, If, therefore, Mr. Kran had alluded to it in 
behalf of the profession generally, it would have done great 
credit to his spirit and his candour; but he certainly has 
offended many friends of the Drama, by speaking exclu- 
sively of himself, when it is well known that he has been, 
next to Miss O’NEILL, more praised and applauded than 
any of the recent candidates for public favour.” 

(1) Among the variety of poetical effusions which ap- 
peared upon this subject, we take the opportunity of insert- 
ing the following lines from the pen of- an admired corres- 
pondent, which appeared in a Literary Journal of the day. 


LINES 


Addressed toMMr. KEAN on his departure for America. 





Theme of the public’s wonder, love, and praise, 
We ill can spare thee, Kean! but go thy ways,— 
Go,—if it be thy pleasure,—it is ours 

To wish thee happy profitable hours : 

To wish thee honour’d in that distant Jand, 

As thy high worth and genius demand :— 

Yet be their homage, we devoutly pray, 

Less than our own,—lest thou be lur'd to stay, 
Too long from us, whose eyes, like thine, are wet 
With fearful presage and unfeigned regret. 


Fair be thy voyage—prosperous thy sojourn, 
And soon, ohwvery soon mayst thon return ! 
Else how shall the already drooping stage 
Succeed the public feeling to engage ? 

How shall those shades of majesty and woe, 
Richard, Othello, and the mad Lear, show 
Gg2 
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after a quick passage of twenty-eight days.(1) He made his 
débat on the 29th Nov. as Richard IJ. The theatre having 
been burned in 1819,the company occupied a small tempo- 
rary house, in Anthony Street. Curiosity was most strongly 
excited on the occasion. .Many people travelled from Phi- 
ladelphia, a distance ‘of 90 miles, to witness his perform- 
ances, and the receipts which before his arrival were not 
1000 dollars per week, amounted to more than that sum 
nightly. He appeared in Orhello, Dec. 1. The principal 
characters were assumed alternately by him and CooPER 
the American tragedian. On the 28th Dec. a public dinner 
was given him by some gentlemen of New York, at the 





Hate, jealousy, and grief, when thou art gone ? 
For thou hast truly made them all thine own ! 


When shall we hear the deep heart-diving tone ? 
When shall we see the lightning of an eye 

So full of the high spirit’s mastery ? 

When those great bursts, impetuous and refin’d, 
The true-born children of a master-mind ? 

The emanations of a chainless soul, 

Which spurns at all but nature’s true controul ? 
Oh, not until we hail ¢4ee here once more, 

And English eyes, hands, hearts, attest thy power ? 


Go, and may every blessing glad thy heart, 

That thou can’st wish, and a kind fate impart; 

At least, such blessings as away from home, 

May wait in other climes on those that roam. 

May these be thine, and greater ones in store, 

When from Columbia thou return’st once more, 

To bid our eyes and hearts with passion’s streams run o’er. 

J. W. Datsy. 

(1) A paragraph appeared in the newspapers shortly 

after he sailed, stating that his wife, who was to have ac- 

companied him was so alarmed at a storm which the ship 

encountered, that she was put ashore on the cuast of Ire- 

land. This was altogether incorrect. She left Liverpool . 

for London the day he sailed, and never intended to accom- 

pany him. 
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City Hotel, and he shortly after set out for Philadelphia 
and Boston. His engagement at the for.ner place was to 
have terminated on the 3lst Jan. 1821, when he played 
Othello; Wut on the fall of the curtain he was so loudly 
called for by the audience, that he was compelled to come 
forward and enquire their pleasure. A voice from the boxes 
replied ‘‘ 4 re-engagement,” and after a few minutes had 
elapsed, the manager announced that though Kean had in- 
tended to set off for Boston on the following morning, he 
had, in compliance with their wishes, renewed his engage- 
ment for two nights more. He returned to New York, in 
April.(1) After performing at various places, he conciuded 
an engagement at Philadelphia early in May, and after 
treating the audience with a silly farewell address, he again 
proceeded to Boston. At this place, however, he failed to 
attract as on his previous visit ; either from the admiration 
of the Bostonians having cooled, or from some local cause 
with which we are unacquainted: and accordingly he abrupt - 
ly quitted the theatre in chagrin, and left the manager to 
settle matters with the audience in the best way he could.— 
He set off the next day for New York, and arrived there on 
the 28th May, with the intention of continuing his perform- 
ances in America, but finding that his conduct had excited 
a prejudice against him too strong to be resisted, he resolv- 
ed to depart at once. He sailed on the 8th June, in the 
Martha, Captain SKETCHLEY, and landed at Holyhead, 
and reached Liverpool the third week in July, haying been 
absent from England exactly nine months. As it will be 
impossible for us in the present Number to enter minute- 
ly into the detail of all the paragraphs, letters, &c. 
which appeared in the American papers on the subject be- 
tween himself and the managers, neither perhaps are the 
documents worth preservation, as they merely shew the 
childish petulance and rather ridiculous vanity of his nature, 
yet, as we wish to render our work useful as a book of re- 





(1) During the time of his performance at Boston, the 
demand for places was so great, that they were disposed of 
by duction! andthe amount received over and above the 
regnlar prices, was appropriated to various charitable insti- 
tutions. 
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ference for fyture readers—and as every particular relative 
to this truly great actor will hereafter be perused with 
anxious curiosity, we shall take an early opportunity in our 
next vol. of giving the whole collection with the remarks 
of American critics on his acting. 

During his stay in America, he put into effect an inten- 
‘tion which he had formed on his first arrival, by erecting a 
splendid monument fm the church-yard of St. Paul, in New 
York, to the memory of the late celebrated GEORGE Frr- 
DERICK COOKE, who is there buried. This is a deed which 
will reflect more lasting credit on his name, than the most 
voluminous letters he ever produced. 

The monument consists of a simple pedestal surmounted 
by an urn, and bearing the following inscription :-— 

“* Erected to the Memory of GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 
hy EpMuND KEAN, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane,” 
1821. 

Subjoined is this really choice couplet :— 


‘“THREE KINGDOMS CLAIM HIs BIRTH, 
BOTH HEMISPHERES PRONOUNCE [JS WORTH !” 


In conclusion—Mr. Kian is undoubtedly the greatest 
actor of the day though he has many weaknesses—but 
where is the man of true genius that has not; however, we 
shall always be much better pleased to praise his efforts as 
a performer than censure the eccentricity of his behaviour 
as a man. 


THE“ TWOGENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 
(Concluded from page 220.) 


We candidly confess we cannot entirely excuse Julia for 
having made choice of Protheus for a lover. He was hand- 
some, and he did not appear guilty of a single fault; per- 
haps these two claims upon her notice won her heart. Juda, 
though exquisitely pourtrayed, is unlike the greater part of 
SHAKSPEARE’S women ; she has beauty, constancy and ten- 
derness, but no other very brilliant attributes. Compare 
her with Viola, who is in a similar situation with berself, 
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and she will appear to great disadvantage. To define the 
love that existed in the breast of Protheus, we should say it 
was not in the slightest degree mental, but corporer}; it 
neither had its source from the intellect, nor was it fed trom 
thence; but it proceeded from mere nature, and that is 
always changeable. Like an idolater in religion, he must 
have his deity continually before him, or his adoration 
ceases; his mind being incapable of a sublimer worship. 
It was not possible for him, like Valentine, to be thrown 
into ecstacy at the sight of his mistress’s glove; it 
would have been of no value to him unless it contained her 
hand. He could have employed his thoughts with rapture, 
through the watchful night, on the charms of his beloved, 
provided he lay on a down-bed; but he was not the 
enamoured swain to ‘‘ make him a willow-cabin at. her 
gate” with any chance of success ; for long before ‘‘ the 
dead of night”’ he would be heartily tired of ‘‘ calling upon 
his soul within the house,” and stalk very coolly away, 
with many like sentences in his mouth on the folly of being 
in love. . 

It now remains for us to clear his behaviour from the ac- 
cusation of perplexity and contradiction. ‘To do this, and, 
at the same time, to prove the correctness of the observa- 
tions already made, we must follow SHAKSPEARE step by 
step, and, on such a journey, we trust our readers will have 
no hesitation in béafing us company. 

The comedy opens with the separation of the two friends, 
where Protheus displays no ardour of attachment, although 
he takes care to conduct himself with all due decorum. 
He expresses, in the usual style, a desire to accompany him 
to the sea-side, but this being answered with—‘ Sweet 
Protheus, no,’’—he readily forgoes the pleasure of being 
the last person to bid him farewell, and does not conceive 
it needful to repeat his request. He had already done 
every thing that the established forms of friendship de- 
manded ; he had entreated Valentine to remain in Verona, 
and afterwards wished him all happiness in his travels, and 
even offered to be his beads-man, an offer much in character 
with so sober and sedate a youth. 





** In thy danger, 
If ever danger do environ thee, 
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Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer, 
And I will be thy bead’s-man, Valentine.” 


When left alone, not a word falls from him that has the | 
appearance of regret. He immediately talks of self, and of, 
his passion for Judia, lamenting her cruelty in a strain that. 
would be ridiculous in any but a pedant. 


** Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me ; 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time.” 


At length, however, all his fondest hopes are realized, 
for Julia promises to be his! It must be recollected, that 
he never had been accustomed to dwell with enthusiasm on 
the perfections of his mistress, but always spoke of her 
with no more than the warmth of youth. It ought not 
therefore to be expected that the news should madden him 
into rapture, it is quite enough that he is highly pleased. 


‘* Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour’s power : 
Oh! that our fathers would applaud our loves, 
To seal our happiness with their consents ! 
Oh heavenly Julia !” 


After being commanded to follow Valentine to Milan, he 
briefly laments his banishment, or rather reasons on the 
means that lay in his power to have prevented it, and 
concludes with a moral reflection on the instability of 
happiness. 


* Oh how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 


Aud by-and-bye a cloud takes all away ! 


Let us compare this with the heart-rending tenderness of 
Valentine, when he is forced to quit his Silvia, especially 
in the following beautiful lines. 


“¢ Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale, 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon; 
She is my essence ; and I cease to be, 
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If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive!” 

The ceremony of Protheus bidding adieu to Julia is ex- 
tremely conformable to the state of his heart; he coolly 
advises patience, declares he will return as soon as possible, 
and promises constancy in asetspeech. Nothing through- 
out these scenes is deficient in the description of a faint and 
feeble passion; every shade in the picture is. admirably 
managed, all in perfect harmony ! 

It is one of the maxims of Rochefoucault, that ** absence 
diminishes the weak passions, and augments the strong, as 
the wind biows out a candle, and increases a fire.” SHAK- 
SPEARE had previously exemplified half of this maxim in 
Protheus, who no sooner arrives at Milan, than 


‘¢ The remembrance of his former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.” 


The instant he gazes upon Silvia, he feels himself over- 
powered by her beauty, is conscious of his ‘‘ false transgres- 
sion,” and seems startled at the self-knowledge he has just 
obtained. How naturally does he confess the immediate 
effects of his perfidy ! 


“¢ Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold ; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont.” 


He wishes to summon up the powers of his mind, and 
hopes to be enabled to * check his erring love,” but in the 
same sentence, as if perplexed in irresolution, and fearfully 
looking forward to the doubtful contest determines, should 
he chance to fail in his endeavours, to employ his abilities 
in the attainment of his desire. For awhile we behold bim 
wavering and confused : on the utmost boundary of inno- 
cence, but shuddering to make the fatal step beyond it. 
Hitherto the absence of temptation had withheld him from 
the commission of an unworthy action, and the first devia- 
tion from virtue alarms him. His conscience is wounded 
to the quick, and he can do nothing till the pain has ceased. 
He stands in need of a “‘ flattening unttion,” seeks for it in 
the sophistries of his perverted brain, and at last by their 
assistance becomes a mean disgraceful villain, boasting that 
he has brought over reason to his side. His arguments are 
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ingenious, for our passions are wonderful adepts in this 
science. He acknowledges he willbe guilty of perjury, but, 
like Hudibras, discovers not only a palliative, but an 
excuse for it. 


** To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn; 
To love fair Siivia, shall 1 be forsworn ; 
To wrong my friend, [ shall be much forsworn. 


eeoereeereeee ee Preece eee eeeeee 


To learn his wit to exchange the bad to better.” 


And then, as far as his interest is concerned, what he says 
is incontrovertible. 


*¢ Julia I Jose, and Valentine I lose : 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 
If I lose them, this find I by their loss, 
For Valentine, myself; for Julia, Silvia. 
I to myself am dearer than a friend.” 


Having proceeded thus far, he observes— 


‘* I cannot now prove constant to myself, 
Without some treachery us’d to Valentine.” 


This is absolutely necessary ! he is compelled to act thus; 
it is out of his power to prevent it. 

From this moment his crimes gradually increase in 
number and in magnitude. He has no sooner placed his 
foot on the empire of guilt, than, according to the ancient 
custom of the country, he receives a passport to travel into 
any part of it without interruption. He cannot betray the 
confidence reposed in him, without making use of dissimu- 
lation towards the Duke. And when, by these means, he 
has contrived the banishment of Valentine, his success with 
his new mistress is endangered if he does not add hypocrisy 
to his falsehood. He therefore hurries his friend away 
amidst the strongest expressions of grief and anguish, and, 
that his letters may never reach Silvia, he offers to become 
the trusty person to whom they may be addressed. After- 
wards he finds that the most probable method of turning 
the current of Silvia’s love is by slandering Valentine. 
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** With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate.” 


And this, under pretence of serving Sir Thurio, he pro- 
poses to the Duke, and undertakes himself to be the agent, 


because, to give it more colour 
“¢ It must, with circumstances be spoken 
By one, whom he esteemeth as a friend.” 


At length, wearied out by his fruitless attempts, and exas- 
perated at Silvia’s continual reproaches, he attempts to 
violate her person ; and it is here, at the very height of his 
depravity, and at the overthrow of all his schemes, that he 
becomes a penitent. All this is consonant to nature, and 
particularly so with Protheus. Had he been stopped in the 
midst of his career, his sudden conversion would be less 
probable ; a man is more inclined to be sincere in his detes- 
tation of villainy, when, after having tried it, in every pos- 
sible way, he is fully convinced of its inefficacy. The 
disgrace that Protheus endured was so overwhelming, so 
insupportable, that he was ready to adopt any measures to 
deliver himself from the dreadful punishment, and as 
nothing but absolute contrition could be of any service, he 
flew to it with more ardour than he ever displayed in any 
other action of his life. If we may venture to give an 
opinion of the sincerity of his repentance, we would say it 
was so far honest, that, from that time forward, he neither 
thought of obtaining possession of Sifvia, nor endeavoured 
to revenge himself for the shame he had endured; and very 
possibly, when he married Judia, he was so far a good hus- 
band, that she never could complain of a repetition of his 
former injuries. In fact, we look upon him, in this point 
of view, as on a child, who had committed a fault, and was 
effectually cured by timely chastisement. 

Let those people blame SHAKESPEARE for the immoral 
tendency of this drama, who have not charity, like Valen- 
tine, to forgive, but willingly consign every offender to 
eternal punishment; and who imagine that a few lines of 
solemn admonishment at the conclusion of a play, is of ser- 
vice to mankind. SHAKESPEARE’S morality is less in his 
fables, than in his characters; where the good are incite- 
ments to virtue, and the bad are preventatives to vice. 
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There are very few among us who are not rather com- 


pelled to grant a tacit acknowledgement of their simila-— 


rity to Protheus, than to blush at the resemblance ;—who 
are not aware of their having, at times, and in a degree, 
clothed their justification in the same wretched subtleties, 
when self interest strongly prompted the evasion of the 
rigid laws of unrelenting casuistry. The more we read 
the works of this poet, the more shall we be astonished at 
the immensity of his genius; they force our frailties and 


corruptions into view, and, like the spear of ITHURIEL, con- | 


vert them, from their mild and smooth appearance, into 
their own natural black and hideous shapes. We feel con- 
vinced, that by a thorough analysis of his guilty characters, 
from the bold bad men and the wretched grovellers in in- 
famy, -down to those minor criminals, who at first either 
stray through thoughtlessness, or fall through weakness; 
by a minute examination of their several situations in life, 
and the various circumstances that influenced their con- 
duct ; and by tracing, to their origin, those passions which 
at last maintained an irresistible and absolute dominion 
over their minds; we shall then find that our “‘ sweetest 
SHAKESPEARE, fancy’s child,” is of more service to the 
cause of morality, than all the grave discourses of the 
schools. . 





RETRIBUTION. 





(Concluded from page 389.) 


Lady E. Thanks, gentle Alice, thy soothing strain 
Hath calmed indeed my agitated thoughts. 
(A trumpet sounded, and shouts heard from without.) 
But whence that brazen clang, and those acclaims 
That seem to rend the air. My Alice go 
And learn what means that tumult ? 


: [Exit Alice 
Perchance my sire’s return’d, and thus rejoices 

er his foul laid plots and too successful schemes. 
Another shout, but no! applause like this 

Hath ne'er accompanied his homeward course, 
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Since I could e’er remember. It may be 

That the youth hath triumph’d o’er Sir Allan, 
And that the vassals now are hailing him 

With shouts of joy and welcome. But alas! 
Should this prove true, I gain my knight, but lose 
My sire. Thus am I plae’d within a vortex 

Of extremes, and endless love and natural 
Affection alternate sway my bosom. 


Enter ALICE. 


Alice. Sir Albert’s safe return’d, and with him comes 
His sire Sir Hugh; the high renown’d and long 
Regretted lord of Pomfret: All our serfs 
Are gathering in extended lines to view 
Their ancient chief, and all the ramparts ring 
With acclamation. Dare | end my tale ? 

Lady E. Speak on, nor fear these tidings to disclose, 
My heart anticipates the words that thou 
Would’st utter. Speak! 

Alice. Sir Allan breathes no more! 

Lady E. Oh, wretched tidings ! My unhappy sire! 
Peace bewith him, and may he gain above 
That mercy which he oft denied below. 


Enter SENESCHAL. 


Sen. Sir Hugh, the rightful lord of Pomfret, sends 
By me his knightly thanks, and prays that you 
With your accustomed courtesy, will deign:to 
Grace the presence hall; where he, Sir Albert 
And a num’rous retinue are now assembled. 
Lady E. Inform.Sir Hugh that I’ll attend his wish. 
[Exit Seneschal. 
Now to the ordeal !—Oh my_heart be firm! 
[Exit with Alice. 


SCENE VI.— Grand Hall, decorated with armorial 
bearings. 
The Vassals ranged around.—Sirk Hucu with Sin ALBERT, 
SELim, &c. Sc, seated at the banquet table. 


Sir Hugh, Welcome, thrice weleome to my bounding 
heart, 
Hh 
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Ye lov’d associates of my early years, 

Ye faithful pillars of our ancient house, 

No more shall discord, scathe or treachery, 
E’er disunite me from among ye. 


Enter Lavy E.wina, attended by ALICE. 


Lady E.1 come, Sir Hugh, obedient to thy will. 
And if no tears of sorrow stain my cheek, 
’Tis that I cannot play the hypocrite, 
And seem to mourn for that which asks no tears. 
Yet deem me not devoid of feeling ; while 
I mourn a father’s loss I also feel 
That justice is triumphant, and that I 
Possess a lover and a father—Aere / 
Sir H. (Rising.) I honor and esteem the noble minded 
Sentiments thou hast so honestly express’d. 
My Albert and E]wina, thus I join 
The hands of those whose hearts have long been bound 
In passion’s silken chains ; and on your loves 
I breathe a father’s blessing. [Exeunt omnes. 





SONNET 
TO MISS STEPHENS. 


**( her notes 
Shall hush each sad remembrance to oblivion, 
Or melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 
That grief shall have its sweetness.” 
HA.ivon Hitt. 





Beats there a heart so callous to all feeling— 
So wedded to insensibility, 

That thy soft minstrelsy over it stealing 
Cannot arouse it from its apathy ? 

Oh ! I could list for aye to notes so healing— 
Such kindly balm to the mind’s misery, 

And he who can resist such sweet appealing, 

Should rise the monarch of misanthropy. 
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Spirit of harmony ! while scarcely breathing 
Lest it should break the magic of thy lay— 
With rapture’s chaplet one dark thought is wreathing, 
That even thou death’s mandate must obey. 
Yet why repine ?—where melody had birth 
Thou wilt but join thine equal—thou hast none on earth, 


Mary-le-bone, 1822. G. J. De WILDE. 


TO MISS FOOTE. 





Ou ! sweet are the smiles of love, that lie 
Within the lid of the sparkling eye, 
Where beanty dwells : 
Oh, these are thine, and the fairy hour 
Of joy, that enchants with it’s pow'r, 
And a charm that the heart to love impels. 


How pensive soft is the twilight breeze, 
As it wafts its breath to the distant trees, 
That gently sigh: 
Bat the twilight’s hue, and the rosy morn, 
When beauty and joy seem newly born, 
All fade—in the light of that azure eye! 


The stars that bespangle the purple space, 
Less beauteous are than the smiling face 
Of her I sing ! 
Oh, years of love may not compare, 
With the charm of Ophelia’s angel air, 
When you pictur’d her sweet and wither’d spring. 
S. L. B. 
Sep. 5, 1822. 
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DRAMATIC NECROLOGY, 
FOR 1822. 





** They have their eaits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


1821. December 16.—Mr. WitpeERrs of the Hull Thea- 
tre, a promising young actor. 

1822. January 19.—C. KNyveEtrT, Esq; in his 79th year, 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with manly forti- 
tude. He was long known and highly respected in the mu- 
sical world. His professional talents procured him the 
patronage of his late Majesty at an early period, and that 
patronage was graciously extended to him by his present 
Majesty. Mr. Knyvetr had three sons, one of whom is 
now on the staff of the British army; he educated the 
other two for the musical profession, and the distinction 
which they have attained as performers and composers, 
with the respectability of their private characters, manifest 


the excellence of parental instruction moral and scientific. 
The companionable qualities, good sense, knowledge of ' 


the world, and propriety of conduct of Mr. K. ‘rendered 
him an acceptable guest to many of our highest nobility 
during the musical vocations, particularly to all the direc- 
tors of ancient concerts; and it may be truly affirmed that 
his merits, personal and professional, will long be remem- 
bered and esteemed by all who knew him. 

Jan. 21—Herwete Coss, Esq; of Clement’s Inn, and 
of Sydenham, in Kent, many years a respectable solicitor 
and proprietor of Brighton Theatre. 

February 3.—Suddenly, Mrs. Garrick, relict of GEORGE 
Garrick, Esq; (brother to the celebrated Davi GaR- 
RICK) mother-in-law to Mrs, Garrick, of the Haymarket 
Theatre. 


Feb. 7.—In Howland Street, aged 74, Mr. RICHARD — 


WroucGuTon, who held a conspicuous station on the Lon- 
don Stage. His talents, if not of the highest order were of 
the next degree. He was much respected in his profession 
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at a time when Garrick, Barry, and SmitH, were high 
in favour. As a companion he was humourous and well- 
bred; and was much respected by a circle of friends. He 
has left a widow to lament his loss. 

Feb. 8.—Aged 25, Mr. Henry Batpwyn, bookseller of 
Newgate Street ; a young man of considerable literary attain- 
ments. His acquaintance with early poetry and the Drama 
has been forcibly exemplified in the ‘‘ Retrospective Re- 
view,” to which he contributed several excellent articles on 
those subjects. 

28.—At his Chambers, in Garden Court, Temple, JAMES 
BoswE.t, Esq; the second son of JAMES BoswELt, Esq. 
of Auchinleck, the celebrated biographer of Dr. JOHNSON. 
He received his education at Westminter, was entered at 
Brazen-nose College, in 1797, and was subsequently elect- 
ed Fellow, on the Vinerian foundation. Mr. B. possessed 
talents of a superior order; sound classical scholarship, 
and a most extensive and intimate knowledge of our early 
literature. In the ivestigation of every subject that he 
pursued, his industry, judgment, and discrimination, were 
equally remarkable; his memory was unusually tenacious 
and accurate ; and he was always as ready as he was com- 
petent, to communicate his stores of information for the 
benefit of others. These qualifications (added to the friend- 
ship which he entertained for Mr. BoswELt) influenced the 
late Mr. MALonr in selecting him as his literary executor, 
and to his care Mr. M. entrusted the publication of an en- 
larged and amended edition of SHAKSPEARE, which he had 
long been meditating. Few months have elapsed since this 
laborious task was accomplished—laborious it certainly 
was, as Mr. M.’s papers were left in a state scarcely intel- 
ligible ; and no individual, probably, excepting Mr. Bos- 
WELL could have rendered them available. ‘To this edition 
Mr. B. contributed many notes, and collated the text with 
the earlier copies. In the first volume he has stepped for- 
wards to defend the literary reputation of Mr. MALoNe 
against the severe attacks made by a writer of distinguish- 
ed eminence upon many of his critical opinions and state- 
ments; a task of great delicacy, and which Mr. B. has 
performed in so spirited and gentlemanly a manner that his 
preface may be fairly quoted as a model of controversial 
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writing. In the same volume are inserted the mémoirs of 
Mr. Maonr, originally printed by Mr. Boswe t for pri- 
vate distri! ution, and a valuable essay on the metre and 
phraseology of SHAKSPEARE, the materials for which were 
partly collected hy Mr. M. but the arrangement and com- 
pletion of them were the work of Mr. B.; and upon these 
he is known to have bestowed considerable labour and at- 
tention. 

From the attractions that the metropolis holds out to the 
lover of good society, Mr. B. felt and professed an attach- 
ment to London, that might be deemed hereditary, so 
closely did it coincide with those feelings which his father 
has upon various occasions forcibly described. Few men 
were better fitted to appreciate and contribute to the plea- 
sures of social intercourse; his conversational powers, and 
the unfailing cheerfulness of his disposition rendered him a 
most acceptable guest ; but it was the goodness of his heart, 
that warmth of friendship, which knew no bounds when a 
call was made upon his services, that formed the sterling 
excellence and the brightest feature of Mr. BoswE.w’s cha- 
racter. A feeling of deeper regret has seldom been evinced 
than upon the event we are recording , aggravated as it was 
by the unlooked-for termination of a life that promised 
many years of happiness to himself and others. 

Mr. B. was interred in the Temple Church Yard, attend- 
ed by many of his oldest friends, anxions to pay the last 
sad tribute of respect to his memory. 

March 3.—At Laurel Cottage, Adelston, near Chertsey, 
Caarces EpwarD WuiTLock, Esq, formerly proprietor 
and manager of the Chester, Newcastle, and other provin- 
cial theatres, This gentleman married Miss E. KEMBLE, 
sister of Mrs. SipDoNs. 

30.—Uf a consumption, at Richmond, aged 16, Henry, 
the last remaining child of Wm. Waker, the late cele- 
brated Lecturer on the Eidouranion, at the theatres. 

June .—At Grantham, aged 38, Martna, the wife of 
T. WHitworTH, one of the Comedians of that place. She 
had in her childhood been the protegé of Lady ANN Pat- 
TERSON ANSTRUTHER, Of Fife House, Edinburgh. 

6.—Mr. SrepHeN GeorGE KemBie. This gentleman 
was born on the 3d of May, 1758, at Kingstown, Here- 
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fordshire. He was the third of a numerous offspring, 
which his parents have added to the theatrical community 
vf our times. A very particular circumstance attended his 
birth, which we believe has not been mentioned before. 
His mother brought him into the world on the very night in 
which she acted the character of dnne Bullen in ‘‘ Hen- 
ry VIII.” soon after she had concluded her performance, 
and just at the time, when as queen, according to the ac- 
count found in the play, she is supposed to have given birth 
to the Princess Elizabeth. This singular coincidence ex- 
cited great notice in the neighbourhood at the time, though 
we believe it has not before found its way into print.(1) 
Mr. Rocer KEmMBLE, the venerable father of this dis- 
tinguished race of performers, forcibly impressed by the 
uncertainty of the theatrical profession, even with the best 
pretensions to permanent success as competitors are for 
ever springing up, and as novelty is too often able to de- 
feat the claims of established merit, resolved to devote his 
son STEPHEN to a pursuit that seemed less precarious. For 
this purpose, after giving him as good an education as could 
be obtained at so early an age as that, at which boys are 
usually sent into the world, he was placed as an apprentice 
to Mr. GipBs, an eminent Surgeon, at Coventry. How- 
ever, in the intercourse that be bad with the theatrical 
company of which his father was manager, young KEMBLE 





(1) Mrs. Saran KemB.e, the mother of Joun, Sts- 
PHEN, and CHARLES KeMBLE; Mrs. WHITLOCK, Mrs. 
Twiss, Mrs. Mason, and Mrs. Sippons; was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. WarD, an actor in the time of BETTERTON, 
but who quitted the London boards to undertake the ma- 
magement of a strolling compatiy. Mr. RoGER KEMBLE 
was engaged as one of the actors, and a mutual attachment 
taking place between him and Miss WarD, the lovers elop- 
ed and were married; Mr. W. though he disapproved of 
the match, became at length reconciled to the young cou- 
ple, and when he died the theatrical sceptre fell into the 
hands of his son-in-law. Mrs. KEMBLE had a very com~ 
manding figure, and it is said possessed great merit as an 
‘actress both in tragedy and comedy. She died on the 25th 
of April, 1807. 
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imbibed a propensity for the stage which broke out after he 
had been about two years with his master, and preferring 
the dramatic truncheon to the lancet und probe, he sallied 
forth and joined an itinerant troop of actors at Kiddermin- 
ster, and from that period devoted himself entirely to the 
stage. It would be as fruitless as difficult to pursue him 
through the whole of his theatrical career. It is sufficient 
to say, that having a strong partiality for the stage, and an 
excellent understanding, he gradually improved in his art, 
and after acquiring considerable reputation in various parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, he made his first ap- 
pearance on the London boards, at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, in September, 1783, as Othello. He supported the 
character with feeling, and a much greater proportion of 
judgment than is observed in most of the performers who 
have not had the advantage of being regularly trained to 
the art in the metropolis, by the example of experienced 
merit, aud the suggestions of that sound taste and experi- 
ence which are only to be found in a London audience. In 
the November following Mr. K. was married to Miss Sat- 
CHELL, of the same theatre, then in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, and who even at that early period had deserv- 
edly acquired high estimation with the public, for the truth, 
delicacy, feeling, and genuine simplicity which always cha- 
racterized her acting. An unincky misunderstanding with 
the proprietors caused Mr. and Mrs. K. to relinquish their 
engagement the following year. They remained sometime 
performing with great success in various provincial theatres, 
but were invited by the elder CoLman to join his company 
at the Haymarket. Here they had numberless opportunities 
for the display of their talents, and here Mrs. K. made a last- 
ing impression on the public by her performance of Yarico, 
Soon after this Mr. K. became manager himself, and cen- 
ducted in succession the theatres of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and several others, and 
by diligence and prudence acquired very. considerable 
wealth. 

Obtaining great reputation in various places by his per- 
formance of Falstaff, he was ambitious to have his provin- 
cial fame ratified bya metropolitan audience. Heaccordingly 
appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, on October the 2d, 1802. 
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Mr. Bannister, jun. previously delivering the following 
poetical address, humourously adverting to his pretensions 
{on the score of size) to the part of Falstaff. 


“A Falstaff here to-night, by nature made, 
Lends to your favourite bard his pond’rous aid, 
No man iu buckram he! no stuffing gear, 
No feather bed, nor e’en a pillow bier! 
But all good honest flesh and blood, and bone, 
And weighing more or less some thirty stone : 
Upon the northern coast bv chance we caught him, 
And hither, in a broad wheel’d waggon brought him, 
For in a chaise the varlet ne’er could enter, 
And no mail coach on such a fare would venture. 
Blest with unwieldiness, at least his size 
Will favour find in every critic’s eyes. 
And should his humour, and his mimic art, 
Bear due proportion to Ais outward part, 
As once ’twas said of MACKLIN in the Jew, 
‘¢ This is the very Falstaff, SHAKSPEARE drew.” 
To you with diffidence he bids me say, 
Should you approve, you may command his stay, 
To lie and swagger here another day. 
If not, to better men he’ll leave his sack, 
And go as ballast in a COLLIER back. 
He played the character with such success several times 
as to satisfy himself, the managers, and the public.(1) 





(1) The following lines were written on the subject and 
appeared in several publications of the day, they contain a 
fair estimate of his general merit in the character. 


On STEPHEN KEMBLE’S representation of Falstaff. 


The public oft have Falstaff seen, 

As coarse in utt’rance, manners, mien, 

As if from earliest days he knew 

No other than his ruffian crew. 

But with a shrewd reflecting mind, 

And humour’s native force combin’d, 
KEMBLF to SHAKSPEARE’S meaning right, 
Exhibits a degenerate Knight, 
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He was in person the very Falstaff of the poet, and did 
not disgrace the epithets applied to him “ A swoln parcel of 


dropsies; a huge bombard of sack, a stuffed cloak-bag of 


guts; a roasted Manningtree ox, with the pudding in his 
belly ; a huge hill of flesh,” &c. The idea also he formed 
of this difficult character, was such as reflected credit on 
his understanding, and in many instances he carried the in- 
tention of the author into the fullest effect. When he took 
leave of the town he delivered another poetical address ex- 
pressive of his gratitude, with many pleasant allusions to 
himself and the character he had performed. In the fol- 
lowing year he was tempted to assume the same part at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and his merit fully confirmed the 
former decision of the town. 

Mr. KemBte has supported the whole range of the higher 
parts of the drama, but though he led an active and regu- 
lar life, his person had for some years become so corpu- 
lent that his talents were obliged to submit to his person, 
and he therefore latterly confined himself to a few charac- 
ters, in which it was of trifling importance whether he was 
to be numbered among PHARaAon’s fat or /ean kine. 

Mr. K. became. manager of Drury Lane Theatre at that 
period, when in consequence of the internal commotions 
which distracted the establishment, and the bad conduct of 
the mis-managing committee, and a strong prejudice and 
enmity which existed against it, the complete downfall of 
Uld Drury may be said to have ensued. He entered upon his 
arduous undertaking at this most unfortunate period, and 
endeavoured by every means in his power to ‘‘ prop the 
fallen fortunes of the house,” but his efforts were of no 
avail,—and he retired from the forlorn hope. Since that 
time up to the period of his decease he had been residing 
at Grove House, near Durham; his last performance on 
the stage was on the 20th of May last, when he played Sir 
Christopher Curry in “‘ Inkle and Yarico,”’ for the benefit 
of a part of his family. He was then in his usual health, 





Who seems to make no empty vaunt 
That erst he joked with John of Gaunt, 
And well might Princely Hai entice, 
Py wit and mirih, with all his vice. 
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but in a few days afterwards he was attacked by inflam- 
mation in the bowels, which terminated his existence.— 
As an author, Mr. KEMBLE ventured on several dramatic 
productions, which have not been remarkably successful ; 
his last effort, we believe, was ‘‘ Z'he Battle of Flodden 
Field,’’ it already ‘‘ rots itself at ease on Lethe’s Wharf ;” 
but we must do it the justice to say, that it retired as re- 
luctantly from the play-bills as the Scots did from the 
contest to which it owes its title.-—His laborious profession 
of an actor he adorned no less by his talents than by the 
unsullied integrity and respectability of his private charac- 
ter; few men live more generally esteemed and respected, 
and there are few whose death will be more sincerely and 
lastingly regretted. 

19.—At Leeds, aged 40, Mr. JoHn Bray, comedian. 
He had resided in America for the last seventeen years. 
His death was occasioned by a complication of disorders, 
which baffled the skill of the faculty of Boston and induced 
him to visit his native land; attended by his eldest son he 
crossed the Atlantic, and reached Leeds only two days pre- 
ceding his death. 

21.—At Liverpool, Mrs. Mary Ann LEE, wife of Mr. 
LEE, stage manager of the Adelphi Theatre. 

July 12,—Mr. Joun HicMAN, of the Peacock, Maiden 
Lane, and formerly of Covent Garden Theatre. 

25.—Mr. EMery.—[Vide page 105.] 

Sep. 8.—Prrcy BysHe SHELLEY, Esq. 

Mr. SHELLEY was the eldest son of Sir JounN SHELLEY, 
Bart. He was educated at Oxford, where his fearless and 
independent spirit displeased the heads of the university ; 
while, at the same time, his superior abilities, which were 
early evinced, excited no small portion of that universal vice 
—envy. Eventually, his want of hypocrisy, and some ec- 
centricities which are the usual attendants upon extraordi- 
nary genius, caused him to be ejected from the College, a 
circumstance which reflects less honor upon it than upon: 
himself, and which, in all probability, had much influence 
in causing his mind to take the course which it so steadily 
pursued. He married when little more than seventeen, and 
this was an action, which, perhaps more than any other of 
his life, he had reason to repent. It was one of those hur- 
ried and impetuous resolutions of youth which too frequent- 
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ly involve the actors in misery. Scandal has been busy in’ 
reporting wild and strange stories relative to this union ;' 
but we are sure our readers would not thank us for repeat-- 
ing tales, horrible and «disgusting in themselves, and the 
greater part of which have no foundation whatever in truth. 
By his first lady Mr. SHeLtey had two children, whose 
names (HENRY and IANTHE) he has introduced into that 
eerly effusion of his genius ‘‘ Queen Mab.” After the death 
of this lady, Mr. SHELLEY married Mary WooLSTONCRAF? 
Gopwin, daughter of the celebrated WiLL1AM Gopwin,’ 
author of ‘* Political Justice,” ** Caleb Williams,” &c. &e. 
whose wife was the singvlarly-gifted authoress of ‘* The 
Rights of Women.” This marriage, contracted at a period’ 
when his character was formed and his judgment matured, 
was altogether as productive of happiness, as the former 
was. of the unhappy differences which led to a separation. 
The present Mrs. SHELLEY is the daughter with which 
Mary Woo .stoncraF fr, then Mrs. Gopwin, died in child- 
birth, and springing from such a philosophical source, has: 
received an education and turn of mind, which rendered 
her, in every respect, a congenial companion for Mr,’ 
SHELLEY. She has acquired great literary celebrity by her 
“*Frankenstein,”’ and other works, which evince the power’ 
and depth of her imagination, and has now in the press a 
work around which recent circumstances will throw an in=' 
tense and extraordinary interest. 

Some time after the peace, Mr. SHELLEY travelled through 
Switzerland and France with Lord Byron, and has gene- 
rally heen residing with or near him ever since, 

Mr. SHELLEY’s principal productions were, ‘‘ Queen: 
Mab,” a Philosophical Poem; ‘‘ Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude; ‘‘ Henry and Ellen,” a Poetical tale; “* The 
Revolt. of Islam ;” ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound," a L 
Drama; “‘ The Cenci,” a Tragedy; and “‘ Adonais,” am ~ 
Elegy on the death of the young poet Keats, which ‘is one! 
of Mr. SHELLEY’s latest works. 6 Oat 

. Mr. SHELLEY perished at sea, in a storm, with his friend; ~ 
Captain Witiams, of the Fusileers, on the evening of the™ 
8th of September, 1822, somewhere off Via Reggia, on thet 
coast of Italy, between Leghorn and the Gulf of Spezia.’ 
He was in about the thirtieth year of hisage, when he died): 
and has left children, but we know not how many. mn 
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The conflict of wild and terrible emotions which would 
distract an ordinary mind almost to annihilation, SHELLEY 
could calmly and fearlessly contemplate, and, like the rock 
which offers its unyielding breast to the ungovernable fury 
of the world of waters, remain himself “ unhurt amid the war 
of elements.” Such was the character of his genius, and it 
was lucky for him that it was so, as otherwise, he too, like 
the sensitive Keats, would have fallen beneath the poison- 
ed shafts of his indefatigable and malevolent assailants. 
Towering genius and exalted virtue, however much they 
may attract the veneration of those who are capable of ap- 
preciating their worth or emulating their example, are from 
their lofty situation only the more exposed to the attacks of 
malice and detraction. 


‘¢ He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of all below *” 

Mr. Sur.cey has been represented as the enemy of his spe- 
cies—his heroism hasbeen'termed funacy,—his philosophy 
folly, or worse—his virtue a cheat—his religion (and it 
was the Religion of Love and Nature) a bubble /—Yet the 
life of this calumniated man was spent in doing kind and 
generous actions, and admitting even that he erred in theory, 
the most obstinate of bigots could point out no one action 
of his life at which a Christian would blush; and the most 
noble men of the age admitted himto their intimate friend- 
ship and association. 

Asa writer Mr. SHELLEY possessed ‘‘ a capacity to com- 
prehend the universe,” an imagination of the finest and 
most prolific powers, and a command of language more- 
extensive than that of any author of the day. His ‘‘ Rosa- 
lind and Helen ;’’ his ‘* Revolt of Islam,” his ‘‘ Alastor,” and 
his ** Prometheus Unbound,” possess beauties of the highest 
order. In the modern Eclogue of ‘‘ Rosalind and Helen,” 
in particular, (says a critic by no means favorable to Mr. 
SHELLEY, but who, on this occasion, could afford to do 
justice to his splendid talents) ‘‘ there is a pensive sadness, 
a delicious melancholy, nurst in the purest, the deepest 
recesses of the heart, and springing up like a fountain in 
the desert, that pervades the poem, and forms its principal 
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attraction. The rich yet delicate imagery that is every 
where scattered over it, is like the glowing splendour of the 
setting sun, when he retires to rest, amid the blessings of 
exulting nature. It is the balmy breath of the summer 
breeze, the twilights’ last and holiest sigh.’’—In the Tra- 
gedy of the ‘* Cenci,” the interest forms a perfect contrast 
to that we feel in ‘‘ Rosalind and: Helen.” It is dark, 
wild, and unearthly. The characters that appear in it are 
of no mortal stamp; they are demons in human guise, in- 
scrutable in their actions, subtle in their revenge. Each 
has his smile of awful meaning—his purport of hellish ten- 
dency. The tempest that rages in his bosom is irrepressi- 
ble, but by death. The phrenzied groan that diseased ima- 
gination extorts from his perverted soul, is as the thunder- 
clap that reverberates amid the cloud-capt summits of the 
Alps. Itis the storm that convulses all nature—that lays 
bare the face of heaven, and gives transient glimpses of 
destruction yet to be. Then in the midst of all these accu- 
mulated horrors comes the gentle BEATRICE, 


** Who in the gentleness of thy sweet youth 
Hast never trodden on a worm, or bruised 
A living flower, but thou hast pitied it 
With needless tears.” CENCI, page 50. 


She walks in the light of innocence; in the unclouded sun- 
shine of loveliness and modesty ; but her felicity is transient 
as the calm that precedes the tempest; and in the very 
whispers of her virtue, you hear the indistinct muttering of 
the distant thunder. She is conceived in the true master- 
spirit of genius ; and, in the very instant of her parricide, 
comes home to our imagination fresh as in the spring-time of 
innocence—hallowed in the deepest recesses of melancholy. 
The agitation this lovely but unhappy creature experiences 
after the commission of the incest, is powerfully descrip- 
tive. 


‘* How comes this hair undone? 
Its wandering strings must be what blind me so, 
And yet I tied it fast.—O, horrible ! 
The pavement sinks under my feet! the walls 
Spin round! I see a woman weeping there, 
And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 
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Slide giddily as the world reels—my God ! 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood ! 
The sunshine on the floor is black ! the air 

Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 

In charnel pits! Pah! I am choaked! There creeps 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 

About me—’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 

I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 

My fingers and my limbs to one another, 

And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 

My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 

The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life !” 


The idea of approaching execution paralyses the soul of 
BEaTRIcé, and she thus frantieally expresses her horror : 
6e Oh, 
My God! can it be possible 1 have 
To die so suddenly ? so young to go 
Under the obscure, cold, rotten, wormy ground! 
To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 
To see no more sweet sunshine; hear no more 
Blithe voice of living thing ; muse not again 
Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost 
How fearful! to be nothing! or to be— 
What? O, where am I? Let me not go mad! 
Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts ! If there should 
be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world! 
If all things then should be—my father’s spirit— 
His eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me ; 
The atmosphere and breath of my dead life ! 
If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 
Even the form which tortured me on earth, 
Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come 
And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 
His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down !” 


The premature and awful death of Mr. SHELLEY has been 

celebrated by several poetical pens, friendly and otherwise ; 

among them are those of Mr. ARTHUR Brooke and BEr- 

NARD BARTON. Our correspondent Mr. J. W. DacBy has 
112 
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also employed his pen upon the subject, and from his poem, 
which appeared in No. 4, of a Poetical Magazine, entitled 
the ‘* Troubadour,”’ we extract the following Stanzas :— 


One more is added to the lengthening list 
Of the lamented but immortal dead ; 
Another glorious Minstrei’s harp is missed, 
And low is laid another laurelled head: 
The heart that felt—the hand that wrote are fled ; 
The mind that gained poetic strength and gave, 
Hath sunk into the silence of the grave. ~ 
* * * * * 
** Thou’rt gone! but ail who listened to thy songs 
Feel their true music thril! within them yet ; 
And dwelling on thy magic power come throngs 
Of lofty thoughts, saddened by deep regret, 
That poiat (although thy glorious sun is set) 
To the bright promise of a purer time 
When man shall suffer less from care and crime.” 


** Thou’rt gone! but shalt not be forgotten till 
Hearts cease to feel the force of poet-fire ! 
SHELLEY! each lover of his nature will 
Cherish the bright effusions of a lyre 
Not formed to charm awhile, and then expire, 
But destined to illumine after days, 
And win from juster times more general praise.” 


‘** Unsparing Ocean! thy wild waves have closed 
Around a breast warmed with a heart that beat 
With nature’s purest feelings—where reposed 
The social virtues in their native seat : . 
Where friendship, honor—found asure retreat ; 
Long may thy dark blue waves, wild ocean! roll, 
Ere thou canst waft to Heaven a nobler soul.” 
Sept. 11.—At Brighton, Mrs. J. CRAMER, wife of the 
celebrated composer and performer on the piano forte; 


J. B. CRAMER, Esq. 
Mrs. Jonn CovENnry, aged 33 ; late of the Kean’s. 





Head tavern, Drury Lane. 
27.—FRancEs, wife of Mr. Jonn Brannon, of Soho 


Square, and Covent Garden Theatre. 
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October 3.—At Bath, Mrs. Twiss, aister of Mrs. Sip- 
DONS, and of JoHN, CHARLES, and STEPHEN KEMBLF, 
and mother of Horack Twiss, Esq; author of the ‘‘ Ca- 
rib Chief,” &c. 

6.—Signor CarLo Rovepino, at his son's house, in 
Sloane Street, in the 71st year of his age. His death was 
owing to the water in his chest, under which he severely 
suffered for several weeks. This gentleman was well known 
for his musical talents in this country and on the Continent 
as a bass singer; he first visited this country in the year 
1777, and made his debut at the King’s Theatre, having 
studied under SaccHint and Rauzzini; he afterwards 
went abroad, and acquired high celebrity in Italy, Paris, 
&c. He returned to this country in 1791, and remained at 
the King’s Theatre for 23 years; after a short engagement 
at Paris, he who!ly retired from the stage, aid returned to 
pass the remainder of his days in this country. 

16.—At her house, on the Adelphi Terrace, at the ad- 
vanced age of 98, Mrs. GARRICK, the venerable relict of 
our great Roscius.(1) 

Nov. .—Aged 60, Mr. Ecan, nearly thirty years a re- 
spectable member of the Bath theatric company. 

At Calais, Mr. Wn. PENLEy, son of Mr. PENLEY, 
late manager of the Windsor Theatre. 

22.—Mr. RK. C. Anprews, of Tunbridge Street, New 
Road, aged 57; late artist of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane. 

29.—Mr. KENDALL, of Salisbury Street, Strand; some 
years since proprietor of the Brighton Theatre and inventor 
of the life preserver. 

Dec. 19.—At his cottage in Hampstead Park, Berkshire, 
the seat of EArt Craven, JoHN Brunton, Esq., in the 
62rd year of his age. He was father of the late Mrs. MerR- 
RY, the present Lapy CRAVEN, and Mr. JonHn Brunton, 
manager of the West London Theatre ; a man more highly 
respected, or more lamented by a numerous circle of ac- 
quaintances and friends, never left this snblunary scene. 








(1) An extended memoir of this venerable lady will be 
given in our next vol. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


iad Dear Theatre, where I 
Have many a time with pleasure sat 
Applauding players to the sky, 

And waving handkerchief and hat, 

| felt the joy, to pains excess, 

’T was pleasure which I can’t express.” 





NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. | 


Dec. 16th.—Venice Preserved—Three Wecks After Mar- 
riage—Lock and Key. 

17.—Way To Get Married—Halt of the Caravan—Old 
and Young. 

13.—Othello—Frightened to Death ! 

19.—A TALE OF OTHER TIMES; or, Which is the Bride? 
—[lst time.]—Old and Young. 
_ The plot of this piece is none of the most interesting or 
intelligible, and is spun out to a most tedious and unneces- 
sary length.—Segismund (Mr. Branam), the reigning 
‘Prince of Lithuania, ravished with the accounts he hears 
of her charms, is deeply enamoured with the beauteous 
Phedora (Mrs. Austin), a Swedish Princess ; but Zemirs- 
ski (Mr. Cooper), his former guardian, uses all his endea- 
vours to substitute his daughter Oswena (Mrs. WEsT), in 
her stead. In order to accomplish this ambitious project, 
he resorts to every species of deceit and artifice; and, for 
greater security, she is carried off by some ruffians in the 
service of Zumirski: but just as the nuptials of the Prince 
and Oswena are on the point of completion, the fraud is 


discovered by the intervention of old Carolstein (Mr.- 


Terry), and Phedora is restored to the arms of the Prince. 

The plot is obscurely conducted, and most imperfectly 
developed ; and is crowded with subordinate characters, 
none of whom seem to have any connexion with the main 
story. The lialogue is heavy and inflated, nor is the te- 
dioueness of the scene relieved by the introduction of a sip- 
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gle agreeable incident. Perhaps, however, the lovers of 
harmony may think that these disadvantages are surmount- 
ed by the many beautiful airs with which the piece abounds: 
some of them certainly are entitled to a high degree of 
praise ; and so powerful’ was the impression which Bra- 
HAM created, that most of his songs were rapturously e2- 
cored: he was in excellent voice, and communicated the 
most exquisite delight to all who heard him. Some very 
pleasing airs fell to the lot of Mrs. AusTIN, which she ex- 
ecuted with much delicacy and sweetness. The daughter 
_ Of Zumirshki afforded little opportunity for the talents of 
Mrs. WEst, but she gave to it all the interest of which it 
was susceptible. The rest of the performers, and Madame 
Vesrris in particular, may justly claim their respective 
merit in contributing to sustain for a season a production 
containing few beauties and many defects. The overture, 
which, although not remarkable for either brilliancy or 
sweetness, was loudly encored, is the production of Mr. 
Boscua, who has already obtained so much distinction in 
the musical world. The songs, which are supplied in great 
abundance, are the joint production of Mr. Boscua and 
Mr. T. Cooke. ; 
20.—Venice Preserved—Halt of the Caravan—Past Ten 
o’Clock. 

21.—A Tale of other Times—Liar—Old and Young. 

23.—Othello—Halt of the Caravan—ib.—24th and 25th 
no performance. 

26.—George Barnwell—Goc anp Macoc; or, Har- 
lequin Antiquary.—(lst time, ] 

As these merry times can never be got over without a 
pantomime, the antique legend of Gog and Magog, who 
flourished so conspicuously in the ‘‘ olden time,” was 
dressed up for the occasion. Of this whimsical production 
it would be difficult to give any distinct description, for it 
embraces every curious fact, in our history, from good 

‘ King ALFRED’s magic-lantern down to the ‘‘ Tread-mill.” 
In the opening scene, Robin Goodfellow, who was humour- 
ously represented by Firzwit.LIAM, is discovered, sur- 
rounded by Mirth, Laughter, and Sport, and other of the 
deities who preside over this festive season, and they pro~ 
ceed to the venerable council chamber at Guildhall, where 
the forenamed illustrious personages, Gog and Magog, 
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who for so many tedious years have guarded the privileges; 
of the worthy liverymen of London, are exhibited in al 
their silent grandeur. Fearful lest the ‘* Genius of Inno- 
vation” should disturb them from their posts, they call a 
council of the other ‘* ornaments” of the city, to consider 
the best and most effectual means of preserving their 
places. This gigantic congress concluded, Mirth, Sport, 
and Laughter, continue their career to St. Paul’s, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, out to Vauxhall Bridge, and round to the turn- 
pike-gate at Hampstead Road, culling all ,the beauties on 
their road, and making most judicious and learned obser- 
vations on every thing they meet, and thus they see Lon- 
don as it is, and compare it with London as it was. A 
great variety of tricks are necessarily introduced, none of 
them very novel, and not a few most clumsily executed. 
Some portion of the scenery is extremely beautiful, and 
particularly the representations of the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, and the view at Vauxhall. Sournsy, as Clown, 
kept the house in roars of laughter; and Miss TREF, as 
Columbine, communicated general delight by the grace and 
elegance of her movements. She introduced a solo on the 
flageolet, which was most tastefully executed, and all 
through her performance she tripped it so lightly that she 
seemed only, par complaisance, to touch the ground. If 
the strict rules of criticism could be applied to Christmas 
gambols, perhaps this production would not be selected as 
a fit subject for panegyric; but as this is the season for 
laughter, let Gog and Magog enjoy their temporary re- 
nown, and again retire from the busy pantomimic scene, 
to indulge the otium cum dignitate in Guildhall, amongst 
the other city dignitaries. The piece was received with 
much disapprobation. 
The following may be selected as not an unfavourable 

specimen of the poetry :— 

Soné—Laughter. 
This wonderful city ’tis said was begun, 
Jn the year of the world something thousand and one; 
But when ’twill get finished, or likely to be, 
is a secret Old Time hasn’t yet told to me. 

But barring all pother, 

Of this, that, and t’other, 
Folks all go to London in turn. 
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London's rich, and she’s poor, and she’s humble and proud, 
She's handsome and ugly, now calm, now a crowd; 
Her trade is so vast, it extends, if I’m right, 
From cach Monday morning to Saturday night. 
Yet barring, &c. 


The Parliament once thought of passing a bill, 

To bid London cease building, and keep herself still ; 

But why about trifles make needless to do, 

When her Jength only reaches from Romford to Kew. 
Yet barring, &c. 


She had oace but two bridges as history notes, 
Now the watermen say there’s more bridges than boats; 
Her churches were Paul’s, and St. Peter, and Bow, 
Now there’s almost as many as people that go. 

Yet barring, &c. 


For playhouses once there were here and there one, 
For Shakspeare and Foote, and for pantomime fun; 
Now there’s one in each street, and good luck may they gain, 
Only ladies and gents don’t forget Drury Lane. 
Where barring all pother, 
_ Of this, that, and t’other, 
We all strive to please you in turn. 


27.—Dramatist—Old and Young—lIb. 

28.—Busy Body—Ib.—Ib. 

In consequence of the continued opposition to the pan- 
tomime it was this evening laid aside: another was pro- 
mised in the course of a week. 


30.—Pizarro—Halt of the Caravan—Spoiled Child. 

31.—Siege of Belgrade—Old and Young—Who’s Who? 

Jan. 1.—Road to Ruin—Halt of the Caravan—Old and 
Young. 

2.—Haunted Tower—Old and Young—Frightened to 
Death! , 

3.—Macbeth—Halt of the Caravan—Modern Antiques. 

4.—SiMPsoN AND Co.—[lst time.]—Prisoner at Large. 
—Halt of the Caravan—Spoiled Child. 

Through courtesy to its first appearance this piece was dig- 
nified with the title of ‘‘ Comedy,” but its proper appellation 
is a farce, and as such it cannot fail to produce considerable 
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amusement ; it is pretty generally attributed to the prolific 
pen of Mr. Dispin. Messrs. Simpson and Bromley, two 
worthy citizens of credit and renown, residing in the 
blithsome neighbourhood of Mincing Lane, are the found- 
ation uf the story. The first, a:prim, demure, and ex- 
tremely precise old gentleman, has the good fortune to be 
blessed with a helpmate who is most wofully jealous of her 
liege lord. The other, the younger partner in the firm, 
and also much less advanced in yeas than poor Mr. Simp- 
son, and to whom the suspicion of infidelity would much 
more reasonably attach, is considered by his fair one as a 
very pattern of perfection. Like Joseph Surface, he as- 
sumes the specious garb of a man of sentiment, in order 
to guard against detection, and passes amongst all his ac- 
quaintance for a gentleman of the strictest morality. He 
is violently smitten with a beautiful woman, whom he ac- 
cidentally meets at the Opera, who turns out to be a young 
widow (Mrs. Fitzallan), lately returned from India. Hav- 
ing learned her address, he obtrudes his visits under pre- 
tence of rendering her some essential service at the India 
House, of which he represents himself a director. He 
finally procures the portrait of his manda to te copied 
from her likeness in the exhibition, which, in the blindness 
of his ardour, he incautiously carries about in his commer- 
cial pocket-book. In the course of business, Mr. Simpson 
gets possession of the valuable depositary of the widow’s 
portrait, which, in an evil hour, falling into the hands of 
Mrs. S., appears to her jealous eye ‘‘ confirmation strong 
as holy writ’ of her husband’s baseness. To add new fuel 
to the flame, a French lace-dealer offers some of her con- 
traband merchandise to Mrs. Simpson; and, as an addi- 
tional recommendation, she mentions that a gentleman 
purchased a large quantity for a lady in Harley Street, and 
that she received in payment the acceptance of Simpson 
and Co. On being asked whether she had ever seen Mr. 
Simpson, she said she had observed a little elderly gentle- 
man with a powdered wig, and pepper and salt coat, walk- 
ing on two or three occasions under the lady’s window like 
an impatient and distracted lover. This story completely 
corresponded with the fact; for, on one or two occasions ° 
Mr. Simpson, “ poor easy man,” happening to walk to the 
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west end with the moral Mr. Bromley, was left pacing 
about the street with utmost impatience, while his erring 
partner was paying his unwelcome visits to Mrs. Fitzallan* 
Ars. Simpson’s rage knows no bounds.’ Mrs. Bromley, 
dreading that her dear Charles might be corrupted by the 
pernicious example of sober Peter Simpson, upbraids the 
poor unhappy man with his perfidy. Thus are the whole 
firm of Simpson and Co., wives, husbands, and all, thrown 
into a state of the saddest confusion, when, luckily, Afrs. 
Fitzalian herself, the innocent cause of all the mischief, 
makes a call upon her early friend and schoolfellow, Mrs. 
Bromley, and instantly recognises the gentleman, who, 
under the assumed name of Captain Fitzwalter, had per- 
secuted her with his attentions. ‘The mystery is thus clear- 
ed up, and Mrs. Simpson immediately throws herself into 
the arms of her injured husband, and implores his forgive- 
ness for the wrongs she had done him. 

It will be perceived by this outline that the incidents, 
although not remarkable for novelty, are judiciously se- 
lected. Indeed its principal interest depends upon the 
whimsical situations in which Peter Simpson is placed, so 
entirely contrary to his character. TERRY represented this 
unhappy man to the life.—He is never more admirable than 
when endeavouring to unravel some strange perplexities, 
of which he is himself the objecc. His countenance ex- 
hibited the alternate expressions of conscious innocence 
struggling with solicitude for his reputation, and the most 
Intense curiosity to discover the secret. Mrs. GLOVER per- 
formed Mrs. Simpson with great propriety, and Mrs. Da- 
VISON’S representation of Mrs. Bromley was marked with 

er accustomed excellence. The jealousy of the one, and 
the credulity of the other, formed a most humorous con- 
trast. Mrs. W. WEsT was an exceedingly pleasing repre- 
sentative of the beautiful widow. The piece received high 
approbation. - 

6.—Revenge—The GoLDEN AXE; or, Harlequin and the 
Fairy Lake—(lst time ] 

This new pantomime is founded on one of our old nur- 
sery tales. A young woodcutter, Colin (RipGway), is in 
love with a village lass, Phillis (Miss Tree), but her 
father, Nicholas Hackit (BLANCHARD), refuses his con- 
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sent, becausé the young man is poor. He goesto his work 
filled with grief, and,whilst hewing timber on the borders ofa 
lake, his axe falls into the water ; he is lamenting his loss, 
when a Fairy appears, and offers to assist him in finding the 
axé. She first presents a silver one, which he disowns—enext, 
‘agolden one which he likewise declares is not his ; and at last, 
shews him his own, which he claims. To reward-such virtue 
_ ‘and honesty, the Fairy presents him with the Golden Aze, 

- and becomes his protectress. The old man, on learning his 

-good fortune, consents to their union. The old man and 

-his son, Roger Hackit (SouruBy), wishing to meet equal 


‘good luck, drop their axes into the lake ; and on the Fairy’s | 


appearance, and her shewing them the valuable ones, they 
instantly claim them as their own. She detects their 
knavery, and changes them fora punishment into Pantaloon 
‘and Clown, and turns the young woodcutter and Phillis 
into the motley hero and Columbine, whereupon the usual 
‘pantomimic routine commences, which presents a variety 
of tricks and escapes. 

With respect to incident, scenery, &c. this pantomime 
‘is certainly superior to its predecessor: many of the tricks 
are very laughab'e and well executed. The View of Lon- 
don from Waterloo Bridge, of Westminster from Milbank, 


‘the Fairy Lake, the ancient Vessel lately found in the _; 


Channel of the Rother, and various others, were delight- 
ful specimens of the art ; and the concluding scene, which 
represents ‘‘ A Palace of Content,” is remarkably splen- 
‘did. A superb jet d’eau is seen in the centre, with a mag- 
nificent canopy, supported by massy pillars, encircled wit 
roses and flowers cf various hues and descriptions, which 
produce a most pleasing effect. Miss Tree's Columbine 
~was full of that grace and agility for which she is so fa- 
-mous ; SoUTHBy’s Clown comic to a degree; RIDGWAY’S 
Harlequin we think the best on the stage; and BLANCH- 
ARD’s Pantaloon is too well known to require commend- 
‘ation. He performed several very astonishitig evolutions, 
and received high and merited approbation. The pan- 
tomime has been performed nightly to overflowing houses. 

7.—Simpson and Co.—Old and Young—Ibid. 

8.—Ib.—Past Ten o’Clock—Ibid. 

9,—Love in a Village—Ibid. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





Dec. 16th.—Venice Preserved—Blind Boy. 

17.—Maid Marian—London Hermit. 

Maid Marian has been often repeated with the same bril- 
liant costume, scenery, and decorations, that marked its 
first appearance—these form, in fact, its only attraction. 
It is a fanciful mélange of opera, ballet, and melo-drame 
together, without either originality, dialogue, or plot to 
recommendit. Though extracted from the great Novelist’s 
Romance of Ivanhoe, its tritest part, the oft-repeated tale 
of Rubin Hood and his bold outlaws, absorbs the piece ; 
while its best characters, those of the Sarons, Cedric, 
and Athelstan, the bold an dreckless Templar Buis de Guil- 
bert, and the beautiful Rebecca (she who reminds us of one 
of those exquisite Cartoons of the immortal RAFAEL), are 
altogether omitted. But the scenery is fine; the banquet 
given by the heartless brother of the valiant Caur de Lion, 
the gloomy John, is most splendid ; the ample hall, the 
gay revellers, the lights and the minstrels, are grouped so 
as to produce a dazzling effect. 

The following lines are from the pen of a very young 
lady, who, in our opinion, bids fair to rank among those, 
who in the ‘‘ olden-time” and in our own days have cast so 
glorious a flood of light over our literary hemisphere. 


Written after seeing *‘ Maid Marian.” 


Oh, for the days of the bow and the spear, 

And the hawk, and the hound, and the good red deer ! 

I rather would dwell in the forest bower 

Than in princely hall or in knightly tower, 

Amid hearts as free as the shaft of their bow, 

The tall oaks above, the soft grass below. 

Oh, down and the purple canopy 

Are not worth the shade of the greenwood tree ! 

My Love would look well in the Lincoln green, 

With his blade, and his bow, and his arrows keen ; 
kK k 
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And the hazel glance of his falcon eye 
The maiden would love, and tue warrior fly. 
I would ask no gems but the flowers of spring, 
No music but what the birds could sing ; 
And we'd lead a life like a fairy tale, 
As free and as fresh and as light as the gale. 
Oh, sweet and wild the hours would be 
We past in the shade of the greenwood tree ! 
Oh, cities are all of smoke and care, 
And gold is the curse that is laid on all there, 
And feelings grow cold, and hearts lie dead, 
And the fresh leaves of hupe are withered ! 
But sweet is the cry when the wild buck bells, 
And sweetly the horn of the hunter swells; 
And life is of love andof liberty, 
When past in the shade of the greenwood tree ! 
L.E. L. 
18.—Ibid.—Ibid. 
19.—Wonder—Irish Tutor—Brother and Sister. 
20.—Maid Marian—Ibid—Sleep Walker. 
21.—Ibid—London Hermit. 
23.—Romeo and Juliet—Irish Tutor—Forty Thieves. 
Miss KELLy still continues her triumphant career, im- 
proving on her original excellence, and receiving the meed 
of augmented applause. The following tribute to her ta- 
lents, from a sweet writer, has been handed to us to swell 
the grateful strain. (1) 


SONNET 


To Miss KEt.y, on her performance of Juliet. 



















*Twas the embodying of a lovely thought, 
A living picture exquisitely wrought, 












(1) We are glad to insert in opposition to it an abomina- 
ble Impromptu on the same subject, from a Correspondent 
who signs ‘‘ Cockney.” 
Though in November she began 
Her hour upon our stage to fret, 
She is so sweet that every man 
Hopes she’ll go on for July-yet. 
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With hues we think, but never hope to see 

In all their beautiful reality : 

With something more than fancy can create, 

So full of life, so warm, so passionate. 

Young beauty ! sweetly didst thou paint—the deep 

Intense affection woman’s heart will keep 

More tenderly than life! I see thee now, 

With thy white wreathed arms, thy pensive brow, 

Standing so lovely in thy sorrowing. 

I’ve sometimes read, and closed the page divine, 

Dreaming what that Italian girl might be ; 

Yet never imaged—look or tone more sweet pecs ag ss 9 
* E. . 


SONNET, 
On seeing Miss KELLY and Mrs. DAVENPORT, as Juliet and 
the Nurse, at Covent Garden Theatre, on Monday night, 
December 23rd, 1822. 





A double wreath, a double crown should be 

To Juliet and her Nurse,—Nature’s own pair, 

Who with her cunning hand hath stamped them there 
As in Verona’s walls! Yes, thou art she, 

Young KELLY, thou that lov’st so artlessly 

And with firm faith, as in thy heart so fair 

And true a welcome only death might share : 

Sad physic for sick hopes, thy lost love’s fee. 

And thou, too, DAVENPORT, thou turn’st the grace 
Of real life into consummate skill 

Of aged rheums, and aches, and weary pace, 

The tongue all voluble and woman’s still— 

Dost bid once more, as with O’NEILL, the stage 
Show all the mimic power of love and age! R. 


24 and: 25.—No Performance. 

26.—Douglas—HARLEQUIN AND THE OGREss; or, The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood—([lst time.]— 

In compliance with the long-established custom of gra- 
tifying the holiday visitors of the theatres with pantomimic 
representations at this season of year, a new piece of that 
description was produced at this theatre last night, under 
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the title of ‘* Harlequin and the Ogress, or the Sleeping 
Beauty of the Wood. The introductory story is taken from 
the well-known tale of ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” in “ Mo- 
ther Bunch’s Fairy Tales,” which had before been ‘‘ melo- 
dramatised,” but had not hitherto been taken for the ground- 
work of a harlequinade. 

The piece opens in one of the fabled grand caverns un- 
der the Pyramids of Egypt, in which the three fatal sisters 
of Mother Bunch’s mytholcgy are seen spinning and wind- 
ing a ball of golden thread, the fastening of which to the 
wrist of the Sleeping Beauty is intended to add another 
century to the duration of her life, and of the power which 
the Ogress or Fairy has exercised over her and her posses- 
sions for the preceding hundred years. The ball having 
been completed, with the due quantum of magic incanta- 
tion in such cases prescribed, is consigned to the care of 
Grim Gribber, the porter of the castle, with directions to | 
attach it to the wrist of the lady in the chamber of sleep, 
whither he accordingly proceeds for that purpose; but 
overcome by the soporific influences of the atmosphere of 
that enchanted place, he falls into a deep sleep ere bis task 
isaccomplished. Zhe Prince Azoff, with his squire bnab, 
straying from a hunting party into the enchanted cedar 
grove, encounter the Fairy Blue Bell, protector of the 
Sleeping Beauty, who imparts to the Prinve the story of 
her enchantment, furnishes him with a magic flower to 
protect him from the influence of the Ogress, and instructs 
him in the means of releasing the Beauty at the expiration 
of the term of her first enchanted sleep, which is then 
drawing to aclose. In the amazement which seizes the 
Prince on finding himself in the chamber of sleep, at the 
splendour of every thing around him, and the sight of the 
Sleeping Beauty with her surrounding train of attendants, 
whose faculties are all enchained in the same preternatural 
slumber, he lets fall the magic flower, and becomes there- 
by subject to the power of the Ogvess, from which he is 
however rescued on the instant by the protecting interfer- 
ence of the Fairy Blue Bell. But in punishment of his 
neglect, he is condemned to wander for a time in search of 
happiness with the now-awakened Beauty, pursued by the 
relentless Ogress and her servant, Grim Gribber. The 
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whole of the persons engaged in the scene now undergo the 
prescriptive pantomimic changes, and the ordinary suc- 
cession of harlequinade adventures, tricks, and transfor- 
mations ensue. 

Our old favourites the GrimaLpi’s, father and son, Mr. 
E.ear as Harlequin, afi Mr. BARNES as Pantaloon, were 
hailed, on their appearance, with the warmth of greeting 
to which their excellence in their several parts fully entitles 
them, and displayed their wonted drollery, gracefulness, 
and agility: and Miss Brissak, who, for the first time, 
appeared as Columbine, acquitted herself with tolerable 
credit, and was very well received, 

The scenery in general was marked with that characteris- 
tic beauty and highly-finished excellence, which have long 
distinguished the productions of this theatre: and the pano- 
ramic series of views on the river Thames, from Green- 
wich to the Nore, on the passage of the Royal Flotilla for 
Scotland, and its arrival in Leith Roads, probably surpass 
every thing of the kind before exhibited. There are seve- 
ral diverting tricks and ingenious changes. GRIMALDI’S 
equipment of a patent safety coach at Brighton, in parti- 
cular was highly amusing. The machinery, which is in 
many instances of a most complicated description, worked 
remarkably well for a first night’s exhibition; and the 
whole went off with a degree of eclat which must have 
been exceedingly gratifying to the managers, as auguring the 
probability of such a lengthened run for the piece as may 
amply recompence the pains and expense which have been 
so lavishly bestowed in its preparation. The house was 
filled in every part, and the announcement of the panto- 
mime repetition was received with the most clamorous’ 
approbation, undisturbed by a single dissentient voice. | 

27 .—Stranger—Ibid. 

28.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

30.—Earl of Essex—Ibid. 

This tragedy was this evening revived at this theatre with 
a great strength of cast. The character of the ill-fated hero 
who gives name to the piece being sustained by Mr. Mac- 
READY, that of his devoted Countess (Rutland) by Miss 
F. H. KELLY, and the haughty Elizabeth, by Miss Lacy. 
This powerful combination of histrionic talent, even in a 
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composition of such inferior merit, drew together one of the 
most crowded audiences of the present season; the pit, in 
particular, being crammed to overflowing, long before the 
rising of the curtain. The personation of the fiery, gallant, 
generous, and noble- spirited, but deeply-injured and unfor- 
tunate Essex, was sustained by Mr. Macreapy with his 
wonted taste, discernment, and vigour. His scenes with 
Elizabeth, in the second and third acts, were finely con- 
ceived and spiritedly executed. The delivery of the speech- 
es commencing ‘1 came to clear my injured name,” and 
“I’ve served you, Madam, with the utmost peril,” was a 
brilliant ebullition of the indignant feelings of a high and 
gallant spirit chafed by unmerited reproaches, and smart- 
ing under a sense of wrong. His upbraidings of his suc- 
cessful rival Burleigh were dignified and impressive ; and 
the strong emotions of his final scene with his wife, in the 
tower, were powerfully true to nature. Miss F. H. KELLY 
did all that could be done for the feeble character of Hut- 
land. The fond overflowings of a young and ingenuous 
heart, unexpectedly restored to the presence of the object 
of its fondest devotion, were uttered with a delightful tone 
of mingled ecstacy and tenderness in her first scene with 
Essex; and the agonising sensations of a youthful wife, on 
the point of being torn from the lord of her soul’s most 
powerful affections, were pourtrayed with intense feeling in 
her pleadings with Elizabeth for the pardon of Essex, in 
the Tower scene more particularly. Miss Lacy was a 
graceful and dignified representative of the haughty majesty 
of Elizabeth, and gave full effect to those scenes in which 
the softness of the woman struggles with the pride of power, 
and the love of rule of the Queen. 

The whole performance was such as could not be wit- 
nessed but with perfect satisfaction, as far as these highly- 
gifted persons were concerned ; and their exertions called 
forth repeated expressions of the warmest approbation. 

31.—Maid Marian—Ibid.—Jan. 1.—Way to Keep Him 
—Ibid.—2.—Rob Roy—lbid.—3.—Heuri Quatre—Ibid.— 
4.—Maid Marian—lbid.—6.—Virginius-—Ibid.—7 .—Ar- 
taxerxes—-Ibid.—-8.—School for Scandal—Ibid.—-9,— 
Twelfth Night—Ibid.—10.—Artaxerxes—Ibid. 
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3 LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 

13 


Vignette Title, representing the Monument erected by Mr. 
KEAN in America, to the Memory of Cooke. 


PORTRAITS ON 


Mr. Kean, as Hamlet. . Miss FisHER, as Josephine. 
97 Mr. HaRLey, as 7rudge. Miss MELLON, as Mrs. Page. 
00 Mr. Emery, as Tyke. Miss Paton, as Lydia. 


And Madame VestTRis, as Don Giovanni. 





ERRATA. 
The reader is requested to correct the following errors which | 
occur in some copies. : 
Vou. I. ‘2 
P. 56, line 18, for after anxiously pressing read anxiously 
presses. 
-65, — 20, for drunkent read drunken. : 
75,-— -9, (from bottom) /or direpute read disrepute. ~ 
120, — 7, for even read ever. 4 
| 324,. —-~- 8, for-understanding read undertaking ™ 
: 394, — 20, for cut read put. : - 
405, last line, for forma read turf. 
Vor. Il. 
65, — 20, for thoughtless read thoughtfal. 
69, — 14, for wade read maid. ~ 
75, — 3, (from bottom) read the Comic Muse. 


_ 15, for foreman read foeman. 

79, — 2, (from bottom) for obscurity vead absurdity. + 
124, — 5, (from bottom) Yor night read right. : 
349, — 6 ‘(from bottom) for hand read hour. = 
401, — 1, for and read an. 

Vou. HI. 4 

23, — 13, for bring read bringing. . a 

92, — 8, for draw read drew. « 
153, — 32, for rhyme read rhymes. 

305, — 7, Sor thee read ye. Ee 
323, — Inscription on Kean’s sword, read-to be worn , 


by him when he appears on the stage &c. 4 
339, +— 10, Omit the comma after soul. a 
346, — 3, read in that all lonely, yet all lovely hour. ~ 
349, — 11. for faintless read taintless, E 
361, — 22, for unted read under. 
363, — 3, read to avery severe scrutiny. 4 
“In the No. for Nov. some inaccuracies oceur in the Dra: - 
matic Register, The List of performances should stand thus. * 
D.L.T. Nov 9, Suspicious Husband--Nuptials—Rendezvous. 
C.G.T. Oct. 23, Twelfth Night—Ali Pacha 
' 25, (Omitted) Way to keep Him—ib. 
29, (Do.) Wonder—New Lights—ib. 
30, Wonder—ib.—ib. 
Noy. 2, Clandestine Marriage—New Lights. 
12, Wonder—ib.—2 Galley Slaves. 
13, Othello—2 Galley Slaves. 4 
16, Romeo and Juliet—Day after the Wedding | 
Irish Tutor. 


















